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A. B. HAS RETURNED!!! 


ILLUSTRATED BY M‘CONNELL. 
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ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


THE TWO FIRST VOLUMES OF 
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in extra cloth gilt, Price 7s. 6d. 
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“Tue Tram” has been pronounced by the united, voice of the 
London and Provincial Press 


“THE BEST SHILLING MAGAZINE EVER PUBLISHED.” 








“Tue Tran,” a First-Class Magazine, published monthly, price One 
Shilling, and in Half-yearly Volumes, elegantly bound, price 7s. 6d. 
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TROUSERS AND VEST 
ONE GUINEA, 


At N. & H. CHILD’S, 


102, 


ST. MARTIN’S LANE, 





WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 


SWAIN, 
DRAUGHTSMAN AND ENGRAVER ON WOOD, 
58, FLEET-STREET. 


Sllustrations for Books, Periodicals, Catalngues, xc. 
FOR SPECIMENS, SEE THE ENGRAVINGS IN “THE TRAIN.” 





CANTERBURY HALL, 


WESTMINSTER-ROAD. 
HE MAGNIFICENT HALL, 


capable of accommodating 2,000 Per- 
sons, is now completed, and opea every 
Evening. The most Talented Artistes are 
engaged for the Performance of DUETTS, 
GLEES, MADRIGALS, CHORUSES, 


ENGLISH & FOREIGN, 
OPERATIC SELECTIONS, &e. 
The following Company of highly Popular 
“ocalists have been permanently engaged : 
Mrs. J. Caulfield, Miss Brunel, 
Miss Pearce, 

Miss Perceval and Miss Summers, 
Mr. F. Jonghmans, Mr. J. Caulfield, 
Mr. Barker, Mr. Melling, 

Mr. 8. Jones, Mr. J. Matts, 

Mr. T. Farrant, Mr. J. Sherwin, and 
Mr. Russell Grover. Masters Caulfield, 
Austin, Fitz-Gibbon, and Bennett. 

Mr. Sam COWELL, and Mr. MACKNEY. 


The Instrumental Performers are :— 


Mr. Harroway, R.A. - - - Pianoforte. 
Master J. Caulfield - - - Harmonium. 


DIRECTOR, Mr. J. CAULFIELD. 


Commence a’ Seven o'clock precisely. 
Suppers, &s., until Twelve o’clock. 
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30 00 NERVOUS MIND and 
e ’ HEAD SUFFERERS, from 
Noblemen to Mechanics, after having tried 
all advertised and other remedies without 
a cure, have, during eighteen years, been 
obliged to apply to the REV. DR. WILLIS 
MOSELEY, (8, Broomspury-sTReet, Bep- 
FORD-SQUARE, Lonpow, and 50 are not known 
to be uncured. Means of Cure only to be 
aid for, and a relapse prevented for life. 
Yovel observations—a pamphlet on Nervous. 
ness—franked to any address if one stamp 
is sent ; or, for thirty-six, Twelve Chapters 
on the only means of Curing Nervous or 
Mind Complaints. ‘ The best book on Ner- 


vousness in our language.” — Professor 
Savace, Surgeon. 








There was never yet a Philosopher that 
could endure the Tooth-Ache patiently. 


F you suffer:from Tooth-Ache, Tic- 
Doloreux, Pain in the Head. Face, &¢, 
try Briggs’s Specific for the above diseases, 
one dose relieves, four doses cure the worst of 
cases. May be had in London, at Barclay's, 
95, Farringdon-street; Mr. Edwards, and 
Messrs. Keating, St. Paul’s; Hannay of Ox- 
ford-street. Manchester—Bullock, 7, Princes- 
street ; Edlin, 89, Piccadilly. Leeds—Kein- 
hard's. a ae cock. Stam- 
ford—Newcombe. Huii—Pickering, Noble, 
and Reinhards, Market-place, York—Raimes 
and Co. Sheffield — Whittaker, Fargate ; 
Machon, Ring-sershe Binns, Fargate. Yar- 
mouth—Markland and Co, Lynn—Wigg. 
Newark — Bridges. Scarbro'— ‘Turner, or 
any Chemist can obtain it for you. Price 
1s. 13d. per Bottle. Proprietor and Inventor, 
G. BRIGGS, M.P.S., Goole, Yorkshire. 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


HE exuberance of the feelings amid scenes of gaiety induces the 

fair and youthful to shine to advantage under the gaze of many friends, and 

therefore, to devote increased attention to the duties of the toilet. It is at this 
festive season that 


ROWLANDS’ AUXILIARIES OF HEALTH AND BEAUTY 


are more than usually essential. The Patronage of Royalty throughout Europe, 
their general use by Rank and Fashion, and the universally known efficacy of 
these articles, give them a celebrity unparalelled, and render them peculiarly 


ELEGANT AND SEASONABLE PRESENTS. 
ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


For the Growth, and for Improving and Beautifying the Hair, imparting a trans- 
cendant lustre, and sustaining it in decorative charm. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 


Imparts a radiant bloom to the Cheek, and a delicacy and softness to the Hands 
and Arms, and eradicates cutaneous defects, 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, or PEARL DENTIFRICE 


Bestows on the Teeth a pearl-like whiteness, strengthens the Gums, and renders 
the breath sweet and pure. Sold by A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20, Hatton 
Garden, London, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


Beware of Spurious Imitations!! 

















Just Published, Fourth Edition, price 1s., 


ROYAL HOTEL GUIDE, 


CONTAINING 
A CORRECT LIST OF THE HOTELS IN GREAT BRITAIN, 
AND 
THE PRICES OF UPWARDS OF 1,500. 
————_—_———— 


Published by Messrs. SMITH & Co., 157, Strand. 





Price One Shilling, 


BRITISH JOURNAL OF DENTAL SCIENCE, 


MONTHLY CHRONICLE OF CURRENT INTELLIGENCE RELATING TO EVERY 
DEPARTMENT OF DENTISTRY AND THE COLLATERAL SCIENCES. 
The Contents will be arranged as follows :— 


1. DentaL SurGERY anp Mepicrine, 6. CORRESPONDENCE. 

2. MecHanicaL DenTIsTRY. 7. Dentrat News Anp CrirTIcau Reports. 
3. CHemicaAL DEPARTMENT. 8. MISCELLANEA. 

4, EpITroRIAL ARTICLES, | 9. Notices TO CoRRESPONDENTS. 


5. Reviews or New Books. 


Subscriptions.—Half-Yearly, post-free, 6s. 6d.; Annual, post-free, 13s. 
ADVERTISEMENTS —Five Lines, 3s 6d., every additional line 6d. 
J. CHURCHILL, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON, 
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*.* The September number of the “ ENGLISHWOMAN’S 
DOMESTIC MAGAZINE” contains the names and addresses of 
the ladies and gentlemen who received the Gifts at the last 
Annual Distribution. 





THE GIFTS 


FOR THE 


FIFTH ANNUAL DISTRIBUTION 


TO THE PURCHASERS OF THE 


ENGLISHWOMAN’S DOMESTIC MAGAZINE, 


GUINEAS. 


10 Gold Watches, by J. W. Benson, Ludgate Hill, £10 10s., 100 


10 Gold Chains, by J. W. Benson, Ludgate Hill, £4 4s. .. 40 

80 Two Guinea Cheques... site et oad .. 60 

200 One Guinea Cheques abe ss et ne .-- 200 
—_—— > —_ 


The best possible present for a lady is the Ene.isu- 
woman’s Domestic Macazine. ‘The four first Volumes, 
price 2s. 6d. each, are always in print, and will be sent 
free by post to any address. 


The purchase of a Volume, bound or in numbers, 
entitles the buyer to a chance in the Annual Distribution 
of Gifts, amounting to Four Hundred Guineas. 








S. O. BEETON, 18, Bouverie-street, London. 
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MARSTON LYNCH, 
HIS LIFE AND TIMES; HIS FRIENDS AND ENEMIES; HIS VICTORIES AND DEFEATS; 
HIS KICKS AND HALF-PENCE. 


BY ROBERT B. BROUGH. 
—»— 
CHAPTER XXIV. 
STRANGE WATERS, WITH BREAKERS A-HEAD. 


NotwitHstANDING the excellent hotel dinner, the choice wines, the 
genial hospitality of his hostess, the splendid presence of Maud, and the 
improving conversation of Saumarez—to say nothing of the childish 
delight of old Merripebbles, in itself enough to send a Timon back to 
Athens—Marston had seldom passed a more uncomfortable day than that 
of his re-union with his kind old Longport friends after so long a 
separation. 

He could scarcely analyse the feelings that disturbed him. The 
most prominent among them was that he was guilty of a deception. He 
felt that on entering the room he should have said at first, “My dear 
old friends, who have been like parents to me, 1am married to Lucy 
Waring, whom- you know and love, and have come to ask your 
blessing for us both.” But he had not said so—he had practically 
asserted by his behaviour that nothing of the kind had taken place. 
He was ashamed to confess the error. And as shame is the most 
intolerable of all sensations, he got rid of it as quickly as he could. 
Sophistry was at hand to help him as usual. Was he not serving his 
oldest and truest friend? Was not that proud descendant of the 
Hidalgos—with his sensitive heart torn by love for a young capricious 
girl, who perhaps scorned him—an object of sympathy? “ Of 
course,” Marston thought—that is, he pretended to think—‘“ the idea 
of the girl’s being in love with me is preposterous, after the many 
opportunities she has had of enjoying the society of a man so infinitely 
my superior in rank, attainments, and all the rest of it.” In the 
process of drawing comparisons between himself and Saumarez 
(meaning them, of course, to be in favour of the latter), Marston found 
himself observing that his friend's hair was getting rather thin on the 
forehead, and that there were undeniable prints of the crow’s foot on 
the corners of his friend’s brown eyelids. All the more reason, he 
thought, for humouring the poor fellow. I’m told love is like the 
measles—all the more serious when taken late in life. We must allow 
the poor patient to be a little capricious. 

Highly satisfied with this rhetorical conclusion, our hero proceeded 
to try and feel comfortable. But Miss Carlton would not allow him to 
feel anything of the kind. 

Increased years and power had not in the least degree weakened the 
leading article in that young lady’s creed—namely, that she had come 
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on earth solely to do as she liked. She was now, to all intents and 
purposes, in the full enjoyment of her goodly fortune; for though 
barely eighteen, she had, by a species of coup détat, declared her- 
self of age in the most regal fashion. Her mother being her prin- 
cipal trustee (the other was an obscure relative in perpetual dread, for 
his life, of the wrath of Mrs. Merripebbles), the heiress found no dif- 
ficulty in getting such sums of money as she required, and disposing of 
them as she thought fit. She thought fit to dispose of all in the 
furtherance of her one object in life—namely, that of qualifying 
herself to become the wife of Marston Lynch. Of that gentleman’s 
merits she had formed a doubtless exaggerated estimate. Being 
gifted with an ardent imagination, she had prophesied a most brilliant 
future for the man—or rather, the boy—she idolised, and thought that 
he would require a very superior sort of wife. She had submitted, 
meekly, to be separated from him, bodily ; that she might have time to 
bring herself nearer to him, mentally. Finding everybody around her 
worshipping her for her money, Miss Carlton, as will not unfrequently 
happen in such cases, felt the most withering contempt for that com- 
modity—except as a means to a given end. If it had once struck her 
that Marston would have been happy with her—proud of her—and 
kind to her, with her money alone, she would have simply offered 
herself and it together, and taken no further trouble. But such a 
possibility never entered into her head. It would have been to 
degrade her pheenix to the level of the clumsy speculators, who, from 
time to time, insulted her understznding by business-like proposals of 
marriage, and whom she was never long in sending about their 
business, more or less civilly. It should be borne in mind that this 
young lady had never received a fashionable education. The honest 
uncertain old mother was not such a fool, or such a humbug, as to give 
her daughter a dog’s-eared peerage by way of horn-book. Otherwise, 
Miss Carlton’s decided character might have been so bent as to insist 
upon an alliance with a poor younger son of a noble family ; and I 
dare say in this, as in most cases, her wishes might have been easily 
realised. I have no complaint to make as to this culpable omission in 
her rearing. Possibly it may account for her growing up in the 
belief that there was no more important person or class of persons in 
the world than herself. If so, let all mothers whose daughters are 
wealthy in their own right, take warning by the terrible example. 

At any rate, immediately on leaving England, Miss Carlton had set 
resolutely to work to improve herself in every possible way. The 
fact of her loving Marston Lynch (as she certainly did very ardently), 
was in her mind sufficient proof of his being a very great personage, 
and worthy of any trouble or sacrifice. As she had very great talents 
(in fact, from the circumstance of some of her dearest friends pro- 
nouncing her a mad woman in after life, there is reason to suppose 
that she was something of a genius), she made rapid progress in all 
her studies. | She had a splendid contralto voice, and Marston liked 
music, He must, therefore, have music of a very superior quality, 
without going from home for it. | Maud was the terror and delight of 
the first Venetian and Neapolitan music masters; the terror, from her 
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intolerable tantrums when they did not bring her on fast enough—the 
delight, on account of her marvellous quickness and thoroughly artistic 
nature (nor let us forget the lavishment of the gold pieces, when they 
made her satisfied with her own progress). Marston knew languages. 
Maud, to make up for her deficiencies in other matters, of which he 
was the sole acknowledged master, must know more than he. She was 
a fine French, Spanish, and Italian scholar within eighteen months 
(there was a little due to honest Miss Crooze for this, by the bye), and, 
at the time of our renewing her acquaintance, was already deep in 
German, whereof Marston knew not a sentence. She studied history, 
poetry, and (especially) painting, with great ardour and success. Ina 
word, from the sole impetus of her headstrong unquestioning love, she 
succeeded in making herself a very uncommon specimen of that rara 
avis in terris, a beautiful and accomplished lady. 

And yet she was a perfect child—a spoilt one, of course. For you 
see she had not been trained to do all this for the sake of society —that 
is to say, to show off before a few thousand people for whom she did 
not care a pin, and who would naturally care much less for her. She 
had done it of her own account, for the sake of a man she had been so 
indelicate as to love. It stands to reason that she would be punished 
in the long run for such very unbecoming conduct. But it,is not my 
business to anticipate. A 

At Genoa, in her eighteenth year, she had looked at herself in the 
glass, and rapidly reviewed her mental attainments. She declared 
herself a sufficiently near approach to perfection to return to England. 
She ordered her mother and stepfather to hold themselves in readiness 
for a speedy departure. She would keep him waiting no longer. 

“Upon my word, Maud,” said her mother, “ your conduct is the 
most indelicate.” 

“You must not say that, mamma: anything but that, for it is wide 
of the truth.” 

“But a young man who has never even proposed—” 

“ Who ever does propose to a girl of fourteen, except designing 
hucksters? Besides, he is poor, and would never propose to me.” 

“ James’s Church! Girl, are you going to propose to him ?” 

“Tf I see he loves me, as he must, I think” (Maud glanced at the 
mirror), “he will soon be able to see that I love him. I have never 
been taught to disguise my feelings, mamma. God bless you for that, 
the greatest good you have ever done me. There was no disguise of 
my love when I steered the boat, and threw the casks about to save 
his life. He cannot have forgotten that.” 

“‘ My child, that was three years ago.” 

“T have loved him for more than three years.” 

“‘ But we have never heard from him.” 

‘No, thanks to your maternal precautions, But he has heard of me, 
as you know.” 

“Through Don Sancho de Saumarez? My poor child, do you sup- 
pose a man, dying in love for you himself, would deliver messages to 
a rival?” 

“So! A man whose addresses you yourself have —_ you 
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admit to be base enough to betray his friend. Thank you, mamma, 
for your opinion of Don Sancho de Saumarez, which coincides with my 
own. We will talk no more on this subject if you please.” 

The next day a stray London newspaper informed them that a new 
piece was in preparation at the Cork-street Theatre, which expected to 
create, &c. &c. The authorship was attributed to Mr. Marston Lynch 
of Longport, a young writer of great provincial celebrity, and already 
favourably known as a contributor to the Metropolitan magazines. 
There were said to be good parts for Mrs. Swann, Mr. Dashwood, Mr. 
Muggins, &c. &e. 

“T am going to London, mamma,” said Maud, “ you may accom- 
pany me or not as you think fit.” 

Mrs. Merripebbles wept and scolded a good deal. She declaimed 
against stage plays and worldly vanities in general, and predicted a 
shameful end for her danghter. Then she suddenly remembered that 
Marston had promised to put her and old Elspeth the Scotch servant 
in the first play he ever wrote, and wondered whether he had kept 
his promise, and whether or not she should be able to recognise her- 
self. She remembered certain salient points in the character of Elspeth 
which she feared the dramatist had overlooked, and regretted that she 
had not been at his elbow during his labours of composition. She was 
in high glee during the rest of the day, and performed prodigies of 
packing—occasionally resting in her labours to laugh at some long- 
forgotten facetie of Marston Lynch’s—whom she declared she had 
always loved and admired (which was strictly true). She rated Old 
Merripebbles for standing with his hands in his pockets and smoking 
his filthy cigarettes (the sole dissipation with which our mild old friend 
had been contaminated in the very vortex of continental immorality )— 
instead of taking an interest in the welfare of a young man whose 
triumphs they were going to witness—and whom, if he had any feeling, 
he ought to regard as a son. Once in the course of the day she per- 
formed a few steps of the Highland Fling from memory, as she had 
once seen it executed in the back-kitchen at Ash Grove (by particular 
desire, and on that occasion only) by the sprightly Elspeth. She even 
committed herself at one period by embracing Maud rapturously— 
declaring that young lady to be her own true daughter—and that she 
honoured her for fixing her choice upon a man of genius instead of 
consenting to pass her life among a set of clerks and stockjobbers. 
This was said in the presence of Merripebbles on purpose to humiliate 
that negotiant, who immediately felt very much ashamed of himself and 
his order. 

Mrs. Merripebbles, after a hot supper—with some Lachryme Christi 
—retired to rest very much fatigued, and groaning piteously. She 
wondered if she might be forgiven for having judged too harshly of 
the benighted Italian Catholics by whom she was surrounded. At 
least they had the grace to do penance for their sins. 

Old Merripebbles was in suppressed extacies. He loved travelling. 
He loved London. He loved going to the play. He loved Marston 


Lynch with all his honest old heart, believing our hero to be the most 


gifted personage on the face of the earth. To be sure there was also 
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Don Sancho de Saumarez, who was a gentleman of distinguished man- 
ners and great attainments. But then he was not so—so—well, he 
was not so young as Marston. You see, the old gentleman, who had 
the meanest opinion of himself, never felt himself so much at home as 
when among very young people. He felt that the young people ap- 
preciated him, and you may be sure they did. They laughed at him 
occasionally, and now and then played him very cruel tricks. But 
this was what the old boy liked above all things. 

Everything had happened, as usual, in accordance with Miss Carl- 
ton’s wishes. They had reached London just in time to witness the 
first performance of the chef d'euvre. Maud had seen her hero— 
handsome, better grown, more manly than she had hoped—clamoured 
for and applauded by two thousand people. She believed him to be 
the greatest man in the world. 

In the morning she had read his name in the newspapers—those 
wonderful mysterious newspapers !—discussed, as it seemed to her, 
with the same importance, as the kings and statesmen in the neigh- 
bouring columns. And here he was, fresh from his triumph—come to 
lay himself at her feet. And there she was, to raise him up, and press 
him to her heart. 

It must not be supposed that Miss Carlton went through the latter 
interesting process literally, in the presence of her mamma, Mr. 
Meripebbles, and the stricken Sancho (whom she would rather had 
not made his appearance on the occasion, but whom she felt sufficiently 
happy, and at peace with all men, to tolerate). Self-willed and 
impetuous as was this young lady, she was by no means deficient in 
real female delicacy, and proper respect for the convenances. But she 
made no disguise of her delight at seeing Marston again; of her 
admiration of his genius, his triumphs, and his presence. She told him 
frankly how they had come all the way from Genoa on purpose to see 
his play ; how they had seen it, and how masterly a production it was; 
and finally, how she had felt sure that he would be the first to find 
them out in London, and hasten to see them. 

“‘ Not the first, my dear,” said Mrs. Merripebbles. 

“ True,” said Maud. ‘“ You were not up early enough for that, Sir. 
Mr. Tofts has been here. But Mr. Tofts has not the excuse for late 
rising, of having produced a play—which all London is going mad 
about—on the previous evening. Nor is Mr. Tofts at all likely to be 
confined to his bed owing to a fatigue of that description.” 

This was at an early stage of the visit. Marston began to feel 
hopeful. 

“If Tofts has been here,” he thought, “he must haye told them of 
it. Well, it will be a comfort to make an end of this morbid ridiculous 
white lying business, which is not at all to my taste, and which, after 
all, cannot possibly serve Saumarez.” 

By “it” Marston had meant his marriage. It never occurred to him 
that Mr. Tofts (in company with a few more members of the human 
species) might possibly have escaped all knowledge of that most im- 
portant event; or having been apprised thereof, might be so rude 
as to forget all about it, You see, we all consider ourselves such very 
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great people, and think all the world takes such an immense interest in 
us and our doings! 

The sequel of the conversation suggested the humiliating probability 
that Tofts had not made the slightest allusion to our hero beyond a 
passing compliment on his success of the preceding evening. 

“How that young man has got on, to be sure,” said Mrs. Merri- 
pebbles. “Scarcely six-and-twenty, and already a large shipowner.” 

“ Indeed !” said Marston, carelessly, “I thought he was a lawyer—or 
something of that kind.” 

“So he was; but he turned shipbroker, and, without a penny of 
capital to begin life with, has played his cards so well that he is now 
the principal owner of the Carlton line of Quebec packets.” 

“The Carlton line?” Marston asked, awakened to a feeble interest in 
the doings of Tofts. 

“Yes. And the principal ship, which he told us all about—horse- 
power, state-rooms, brass railings, and all the rest of it—is called ‘The 
Maud.’ Do you see anything significant in that, Mr. Marston ?” 

““Why—yes—I suppose it means something,” Marston answered, as 
if he thought that no meaning whatsoever on the part of Tofts could be 
of very deep significance. 

“ He has just returned from Canada—a hasty visit—and expects to 
be called back again shortly to make a lengthened stay. It is my 
opinion that he came to Europe with the intention of fetching some- 
body. And I think I know somebody, who, if she were not blind, 
might go back to Canada as Mrs. Tofts.” 

“Mamma,” said Miss Carlton quietly, ‘Do you know that you are 
talking very like a vulgar housemaid? Why not at once say that 
“ Tofts is willing,” or make some allusion to my keeping company with 
him. You could not place the question, which is one such as ought 
never to be publicly brought forward, in a more offensive light.” 

“This to me, you abandoned—wicked, impious girl.” 

“T must say, Maud,” struck in the headstrong Merripebbles, “ that 
such language as that to your mamma, in my presence "— 

“* Hold your tongue if you please, Mr. Merripebbles. You are ready 
enough to abandon your own children to the care of foreign school- 
masters and menials. Pray do not waste your superfluous paternal 
panned on my child—who has no father to protect her, and who 

oes’nt deserve one, or any other blessing.” 

Mrs. Merripebbles sobbed and wished she was dead, and then turned 
dreadfully pale in terror of being taken at her word. 

Old Merripebbles, who felt himself a very monster of heartlessness, 
and expected almost to be given into too well merited custody for 
deserting his offspring (comfortably installed in English boarding- 
schools at Nice), stood quaking on the hearth rug, ashamed to look his 
guests in the face. 

Maud, with a frank assuring smile, held out her handto him. The 
old gentleman bent over the snowy jewelled palm which he was almost 
afraid to press with courtly gratitude. This approval from the Queen 
Regnant was quite enough for him. He was a happy man again. 

‘You must forgive me, mamma,” said Maud. “If we have been 
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offensive to each other we are surely quits on that score. But as you 
have brought the objectionable question forward, pray let us try and 
settle it. Do you wish me to marry Mr. Tofts—who, by the way, has 
not yet asked me—but supposing he had offered himself, would you 
wish me to accept him ?” 

“Who says I did?” inquired her mother, tartly. 

** Would you wish me to marry Mr. Tofts, papa?” 

Mr. Merripebbles broke out into an evident perspiration, and rubbed 
his thin locks about violently— 

“Why, my dear young lady, I don’t know—that is to say, I should 
consider it an honour myself——” 

“Why ?” 

“ Well, Mr. Tofts has got on so remarkably well.” 

“You mean he has made money? But that is precisely what I do 
not want. We have not asingle taste in common. I do not love him, 
and we could never possibly be happy together. Why on earth—as I 
am fortunately placed above the necessity of sacrificing my happiness 
for the means of existence—should I marry a man who could at best 
only give me six horses instead of two ?” 

“Let her alone !—let her alone!” said Mrs. Merripebbles, who had 
just recovered her (ill) temper: “ ina few minutes she'll out with it all. 
What a hurry she was in to come to England and all the rest of it. 
This is leap year, I believe, and nothing on earth would surprise me.” 

“Mother!” Miss Carlton rose from her seat angrily, her beautiful 
frame quivering all over. 

“‘ How were the vines looking when you left Piedmont, Mr. Merri- 
pebbles ?” broke in Don Sancho, loudly, with a too evident wish 
to turn the conversation. 

The look with which Miss Carlton favoured the speaker was decidedly 
not one of gratitude. She felt that the proceeding was coarsely indeli- 
cate. It was calling attention to an implication that should have been 
passed over. 

Marston Lynch felt his cheeks flame. 

Maud recovered her composure as well as she could, and talked to 
Marston about old times and old friends. She believed she had seen 
Miss Crooze in the stalls on the previous evening with some one 
remarkably like Mr. Howker. But Maud was a little near-sighted, 
and besides had been too much absorbed in the performance to verify 
the fact. And indeed it could not have been the lady and gentleman 
alluded to, or they would surely have found them out. Was Marston 
still at daggers drawn with his rich uncle, and had he heard anything 
lately of that darling little Lucy, whom the questioner had neglected 
shamefully for the last several months ? 

Marston’s lip quivered. He was anxious to blurt out the whole 
truth. He looked imploringly towards Saumarez, as begging absolu~ 
tion from his rashly given promise. 

Saumarez had thought fit to assume the bearing of a wretched and 
despondent lover, to whom there is no hope left. He understood 
Marston’s glance, and replied with a despairing toss of the head, which 
plainly expressed ‘Do as you like! Don’t mind me. I am a poor 
devil not worth a thought!” 
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Marston felt extremely sorry for his friend. Besides, as one or two 
of my readers may know, when you have once lent yourself to a lie, 
the process of redeeming yourself from a creditor of that description is 
remarkably humiliating. So he resolved to say nothing about his 
marriage on that evening, and exerted himself strenuously to put a 
very Damon to Don Sancho’s Pythias. 

After dinner (the cloth was laid at 3 p.m.: I hope the reader needs 
not to be told, at this late hour of the story that the Merripebbles was 
not a fashionable family) they had music: Maud awakened rare melodies 
on the old hotel piano, and sang songs of all nations in great variety. 
Amongst others Marston noticed one or two unpretending ballads 
which sounded strangely familiar to him, but which he could not at once 
recognise. He soon claimed them, however, as his own—early scraps 
of verse he had long thrown aside and forgotten. He was agreeably 
surprised to find them not utterly destitute of some kind of merit, and 
immensely flattered by the homage of their preservation by the young 
lady, who had adapted them all to appropriate airs either of her own 
composition or selection. But the flattery made him uncomfortable, 
and he felt he was accepting it under false pretences. 

‘“‘ All men are not equally fortunate,” said Saumarez with a de- 
plorable sigh. “I once sent Miss Carlton songs of my own composition. 
But they are deservedly forgotten.” 

“By no means. I remember your songs perfectly well. I will sing 
you as many of them as you like.” 

“Pray do! Let us have one of old Sancho’s,” said Marston, patron- 
ising his distinguished friend most affably. 

“How would you like it? In your own very excellent English or 
in the original French, Spanish or Italian, as the case may be? I 
have all the versions.” 

Don Sancho bit his lips, and then laughed gaily. 

“Ring the bell, Mr. Merripebbles, and order handcuffs for one. 
The thief is detected. Guilty of felonious translation attended with 
violence. But Iam so hardened in my sin as not to feel ashamed of 
it. What would you have? Iam not a man of genius. I love art 
and poetry, and like to contribute my mite to their treasuries. Voila 
tout! Je ramasse mon bien oi je le trouve. We are not all admitted to 
the innermost recesses of the temple. I see younger and more gifted 
men step in before me, and wish them God speed. But let me and 
other poor devils worship in peace, in the mud below the outer steps. 
If I can’t be Endymion, let me sit outin the moonlight now and then.” 

Don Sancho concluded this remarkably fine apologue—in which the 
element of moonshine was appropriately conspicuous—in a voice 
tremulous with emotion (he had been pronounced the best Romeo on 
the American stage by the first New York papers). The whole assem- 
bly was touched ; for it was obvious that, under the symbol of Art 
Worship, the speaker had intended to imply the hopelessness of his 
devotion to a more tangible goddess. 

Marston felt extremely sorry for his friend and for Maud, and quite 
ashamed of his own excellences and attractions. If vanity and sham 
sentiment had not been so busily at work within him, it might have 
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occurred to him that he would do very well to kick his dear friend 
down stairs for acting a most shameful and unworthy part; namely, in 
leading on a pure-minded young lady (whom he himself professed to 
love) to commit herself by an admission of preference for a married 
man. 

The tears of Mrs. Merripebbles rose to the surface with their accus- 
tomed readiness. Old Merripebbles led the stricken hidalgo to a seat, 
gave him a bunch of grapes, and plied him with claret—just as he had 
been accustomed to solace his own beloved Tommy (aged seven) with 
cakes and halfpence when in trouble. 

“T have one of your songs here which I have always liked,” said 
Maud, with more kindness in her manner than she had yet shown to 
their elder visitor: ‘I will sing it if you like.” 

Don Sancho bowed his head meekly. 

Maud sang a really well written song—a little commonplace and 
“flashy” in sentiment and imagery, but faultless as to rhyme and mea- 
sure. The singer threw such deep feeling into her expression as to give 
the thing more importance than was its due. 

“Beautiful!” said Marston. ‘“ Why, Saumarez, I couldn’t write a 
song like that.” 

‘*Generosity in a conqueror is a double defeat,” was the inflated 
answer. 

At half-past six, Maud declared that she was going to dress for the 
theatre. 

** What theatre ?” 

What theatre? Marston’s theatre, of course. She intended going 
every night, till she had the new piece by heart. 

Marston had not the least objection to go and see his own piece. 
Nor was he altogether sorry of the opportunity to show his friends 
what a great man he was—how he would bully the box-keepers, and so 
forth. 

Stop: he had one objection, which perhaps ought to be considered 
the least objection. He had left a little lady all by herself in a 
lodging-house in Cecil-street, who would have given her ears 

“Pshaw!” he said to himself. ‘ She is not at all well. I kept her 
up too late last night: poor little darling, it would be a shame to spoil 
a second night’s rest for her—in her present condition. Besides, there 
is my promise to Saumarez. And no doubt she has been up to her 
eyes in shopping with the money I left her, and must have fallen 
asleep over some grand ‘ cutting-out’ scheme. I will bring her to see 
Maud to-morrow, and explain all.” 

The friends went to the theatre all together. 

When the performance was over, they exchanged farewells on the 
steps of the theatre. The two young men declined an invitation to 
return to sup at the hotel. 

“* We shall see you to-morrow?” said Maud, whose cordial manner 
towards Marston had materially cooled in the course of the day, and 
given place to one of anxious diffidence. 

“ Certainly,” replied Marston, scarcely knowing what he said. 

‘“‘ Well, Saumarez, I hope you are satisfied,” he asked of his friend, 
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as they walked home alone. “I can tell you that this deception has 
been a source of great pain to me.” 

“ Don’t speak of it. What has it been to me? Satisfied? Iam 
dissatisfied with myself and everything else. I believe I am half mad. 
I feel like an old drivelling dotard, though I am only thirty-four. 
Promise me one thing.” 

“ Not a thing like the last, I hope.” 

“The same thing—let it stand over to-morrow. Don’t go near 
them, if you like—but leave me to-morrow to myself. After that, do 
as you please. Confess the whole, and spare me as little as I deserve.” 

“ But what excuse am I to offer.” 

“IT do’nt know. I do’nt know anything, leave me to-morrow to 
think if I can.” 

“You really pain me to see you in this state. Be it as you wish. 
Come home to supper—I dare say Lucy will be sitting up. (How was 
it Marston had thought she was in bed three hours ago ?) 

“No, I can’t. Iam no company for any body. Besides—Pshaw! 
I must tell you I take a pleasure in humiliating myself. Do you know 
where I am going to finish the evening ?” 

“ How can I tell ?” 

“ Among the cabbages in Covent Garden Market, looking up at a 
light in the Bedford Hotel till it goes out. There, good night.” 

Don Sancho de Saumarez burst from his friend with a bitter laugh, 
and withdrew to a quiet game at ‘billiards, with some friends in the 
Quadrant. 

“ Poor old fellow!” said Marston. 

Of course Lucy was sitting up, and flew to the street door at her 
husband’s well-known step. It was so good of him to come home 
so early and so well, and she had such a nice little supper waiting for 
him. 

Did a chill come over Marston Lynch as he contrasted the homely 
lodging-house parlour lighted by two dim candles, with the brilliant 
mirrored and lustred suite of rooms in which he had passed the day ; 
the paltry supper of warmed-up meat and salad with the sumptuous 
banquet he had partaken of; the little cold, anxious, trembling figure 
that hung round him as if for warmth and life, with the magnificent 
self-possessed beauty who might have been his with all her wealth and 
charms? Did he look forward shudderingly into the inevitable, and 
contrast it hopelessly with the vanished possible. 

For one moment perhaps. But if a man’s weakness had led him to 
give way to such feelings, he had enough of a man’s strength to combat 
them. He kissed his little wife heartily, and said he would never leave 
her for a day again. He stirred up the fire, and was astonished to find 
how comfortable the little place looked. Finally, he enjoyed a hearty 
supper of broiled bones and pickles, and fairly cleared out the salad 
bowl. How thoroughly Lucy enjoyed seeing him eat, I have no words 

tell. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
A SHORT ONE—BUT FULL OF BUSINESS. 


Tue next day was to be a féte day with the happy Lucy. Marston 
was to spend the day with her. They were to dine at Richmond (if 
it had been at a baked potato-stall, Lucy would have been equally 
pleased in such company), and go to see the piece in the evening. 

Marston went out early in the morning to change Mr. Toplin’s 
cheque. He had never had so much money in his possession before. 
He took a cab, of course, though he had nowhere particular to go to, 
and stopped the vehicle at various jewellers and dealers in finery— 
from whom he made costly purchases—a great many for himself, but 
far more for Lucy. 

He discharged the driver at the top of Cecil-street, and walked. 

Towards his own home? No. Towards Covent Garden. 

He had not the slightest intention of calling at the Bedford, of 
course. But Lucy liked flowers, and he was determined to take her 
home the most splendid bouquet that meney could purchase. 

He bought his bouquet, and met old Merripebbles dissipating in a 
pennyworth of apples. 

“Come up,” said the old boy, “ you'll find them all at home.” 

Marston attempted an apology, he had promised his —— 

He was nearly letting the cat out of the bag—he had promised his 
manager to meet him at the theatre about a new piece. 

“They'll be delighted to hear all about it, and I dare say won't 
press you to stop—and a little Hock and soda water—” 

The wicked old rascal! Where had he learned such drinks ? 

Well, Marston would just step up and pay his respects to the ladies. 

He found them in the society of Don Sancho de Saumarez, who 
looked pale and interesting. His moustachios were remarkably black 
this morning, and the colour contrasted admirably with his “ Werther- 
faced” complexion. 

* Another bouquet, Maud,” cried Mrs. Merripebbles, you wo'nt 
refuse this one ?” 

“ Not if it is intended for me, certainly,” said Maud, calmly. 

What could Marston do but offer her the bouquet—saying that he 
had just purchased it with the intention of—leaving it for her. He 
was pressed for time, but would she accept it as the gift of an old and 
sincere friend ? 

“As the gift of an old and sincere friend, certainly,” said Maud, 
with some sadness in her voice and countenance as she took the 
flowers. 

“ But whose was the rejected bouquet ?” Marston inquired, gaily. 
“ Not yours, old fellow, I hope. You deserve better treatment. 

‘“‘No,” said Saumarez, bitterly, I have long left off bringing them, 
My offerings are never accepted. I am an eel who is used to skinning. 
The last victim of my species, who has just wriggled out of the apart- 
ment in a most wretched condition, is Tofts.” 

“ Toujours Tofts ?” 
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‘‘Yes,” Mrs. Merripebbles interposed, “ he has to start for Canada 
to-morrow, and came this morning with a formal proposal of marriage. 
Nothing could be more delicate or flattering than the way in which he 
declared himself.” 

“He could not have offered to buy a ship, cargo and all, in a 
more thoroughly business-like and straightforward manner,” said 
Maud, contemptuously. 

“Now, Maud, be quiet, we have agreed not to quarrel to-day, and, 
after my promise to accede to all your wishes, it is really too 
bad of you. You may guess what answer he received, Mr. Marston.” 

“T hope he was sent about his business to give place to a better 
man,” said Marston, warmly glancing at his friend. 

“Something of that, perhaps,” said the mother. ‘“ We are all 
friends here, I hope; even you, Mr. Saumarez, I believe, have my dear 
child’s interest at heart? Marston, I will trifle with her and with you 
no longer. Mr. Tofts, in answer to a question that he put, was 
informed that my daughter's affections were elsewhere disposed of.” 

“ Silence, mother,” said Maud, quivering with shame and a thousand 
other emotions: “this is wrong. This is not the place. Spare me!” 

She was about to hurry from the room. 

“Stay, Maud!” Marston cried. ‘This has gone too far. My dear 
friends, I have been to blame. But hear me ?” 

“Marston Lynch !” cried Don Sancho, in a loud voice, leaping from 
his seat, ‘“‘ you are under a promise to me.” 

“T know it,” 

“T claim its fulfilment. Leave the house with me. I must speak to 
you alone.” 

And he hurried the wondering Marston out of the apartment, 
and into the Covent Garden Piazzas, leaving the family trio aghast 
with astonishment. 

“* Now, Saumarez, what is the meaning of this tomfoolery ?” 

“Tomfoolery! Idiocy! Madness! Padded rooms! Handcuffs 
and whips, that is the meaning of it, I suppose. If I had let you 
speak the truth it would have blasted me in her opinion for ever and 
ever.” 

But the truth must come out.” 

“ Out with it, then, and ruin me. Destroy my last chance. Let 
her despise me—and get it over. But you promised me till to- 
morrow.” 

“ What matters a day?” 

“Everything. You can coin an excuse—a lie. I have known men 
do more than that to serve a friend—or, at least, you can give me time 
to play my last card; and, if that fails, to escape over the seas. I tell 
you, man, I only hoped for this day’s enjoyment of her society—and 
then—then But what is that to you? But, go back and tell 
them all. You cannot place my conduct—into which my blind 
passion has hurried me—in a blacker light than I shall place it when 
all is over. There, go.” 

“ T shall not again visit our friends, Saumarez, till I take my wife to 
see them,” Marston answered quickly. “I will keep my word with 
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you, and my motives for concealing my marriage shall remain a 
mystery, let them think what they will. I think that your most 
honest plan would be to return to them yourself, and save me the 
trouble of a confession.” 

“ And confess myself a pitiful, plotting dastard—as I have been? 
I should still like to have a hope to cling to. But, enough. God 
bless you, my boy. You have behaved nobly. We may never meet 
again.” 

Don Sancho walked hurriedly away, brushing his eyelids with the 
back of his buckskin gloves. 

“ T hope he won't do himself any harm,” thought Marston, looking 
after the retreating figure of his friend. ‘ He’s as mad as a March 
hare.” 

In case any uneasiness should be felt on the score of Don Sancho 
de Saumarez, it must be stated here that he did himself no harm 
whatever, beyond such as may have accrued from the inhalation of a 
choice Havannah cigar, which he smoked enjoyingly in Kilpack’s 
Divan, seated on the counter, against which he drummed his patent 
leather heels with the greatest satisfaction, for the space of half- 
an-hour. 

The clock of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, sounded the hour of noon. 
Marston was overdue at Cecil-street. He bought a second bouquet— 
handsomer than the first—and went home to fetch his wife in a cab. 

They dined at the Star and Garter —would I had time and space to 
describe the innocent joys of that dinner. Marston was absent, and 
pre-occupied it is true—but then, what weighty undertakings had he 
not on his mind? Nevertheless, he was all kindness and devotion to 
Lucy. He told her of his future literary schemes—how many plays he 
intended writing within the next six months—and how he would 
naturally raise his scale of prices, in proportion to each success. Lucy 
thought the dinner a little too costly, it is true; but then, what was 
good enough for such a man as her husband ? 

In the evening they returned to town by rail, and drove in state to 
the Cork Street theatre. 

Then Lucy was in her glory. The servants of the theatre recognised 
her husband, and treated him with submission. Great men, authors, 
critics, and what not, came up to them with compliments and con- 
gratulations, and all seemed proud of an introduction to the pretty 
modest little wife of the successful author. Even the great Toplin 
himself, retreating into the body of the house for breathing time, after 
a terrible engagement with his arch eneinies of the free list, was fain 
to stop and shake hands with his young friend, to whom he said (with 
his most courtly bow to the pretty little wife)— 

“‘Lucky dog! Lucky dog! Carry all before you, everywhere. I see 
Thursday night was not your first brilliant success by any means. 
Glad I’ve seen you, Mrs. Lynch—always delighted to find my authors 
are men of taste. Thought well of him last night, but feel sure of him 
now.” 

“ What a nice gentleman!” said Lucy, as Toplin, after a “ more ex- 
quisite bow than the other,” returned to the attack at the free list barrier. 

They were shown into a private box, “Mr. Lynch’s box,” as the 
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entire house was audibly informed, to the great delight of Lucy. And 
then to have Mr. Lynch by her side, and to know that all those people 
were assembled to listen to Mr. Lynch’s play ! 

The first act of Mr. Lynch’s play proceeded without interruption. 
Lucy anticipating each word as spoken by the actors—occasionally 
getting a little pettish when they went wrong. She had copied out 
the manuscript herself in a beautiful school hand, and knew it by heart. 
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When the first act was over, Lucy, by the dignity of her position as 
the author's wife, felt emboldened to glance round the house. 

“ Good heavens, Marston! who is that beautiful girl staring at us 
from the opposite box. I know the face—it must be—Marston, it is 
Maud Carlton ?” 

The reader will conceive that Marston was inexpressibly delighted 
by the discovery. 

“It is Maud. There is Mr. Merripebbles with her, and behind him 
—why it is your friend Sanmarez, Marston.” 
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Marston was delighted, of course. 

“‘She has seen me. She has left the box. She is coming round to 
us. How beautiful she has grown.” 

In a few seconds the rustle of brocade was heard outside the box 
door. A tap followed. Marston opened the door, and Lucy and Maud 
were in each other’s arms. 

“You darling little Lucy! I should have known you anywhere, you 
are not a bit altered, except just a little prettier. When did you come 
to London? To day of course, or Marston would have told us. I am 
jealous of him already, for having picked you up before me.” 

“Marston, did you know that Maud was in London ?” 

“My dear—Mard—Miss Carlton—I would have explained this 
morning, had it not been for "— 

Don Sancho looked in at the box door with a Mephistophilean grin, 
(he had adapted Faust to the English stage himself, and his perform- 
ance of the Demon had been highly applauded in Baltimore and Boston.) 

“‘ What is the meaning of this?” said Maud, clutching at Lucy’s left 
hand, on which her quick eye had detected the wedding ring. 

“Have you seen her Marston, and not told her?” 

“Tt is not my fault, so help me heaven, Maud. Lucy is my wife; 
we have been married four months. I would have brought her to 
see you to morrow.” 

Miss Carlton stood rigidly for a few moments, like one in a fit of 
catalepsy. Her cheeks were colourless, her lips blue. Then she 
turned slowly round and walked out of the box. They could hear her 
heavy measured steps in the box lobby when the curtain had drawn up 
for the second act. 

Don Sancho de Saumarez followed the young lady. 





THE WHISPER OF THE WIND. 
By ALBANY FonBLANQUE, JUN. 


I. 
In the time that Night forgets to take, and Day disdains to own, 
In the calm and thoughtful twilight, brooding deep, I sat alone: 
No star as yet had twinkled, and the sun’s declining ray, 
Cast back a tearful ling’ring look, as tho’ he longed to stay 
To light that Fairy-garden Land where flowers never fade ; 
Where birds like sparks of living flame flit lightly o’er the glade ; 
Where Nature lavishes the germ of verdure o’er the plain, 
And rears the tangled forests, where the sunbeams shine in vain: 
"Tis gone !—the last reluctant ray has lost its fiery hue ; 
And the whole vast floor of Heaven shines one mass of starless blue. 
The warm and timid Zephyr breathing fragrance kissed the trees, 
And the leaves sent out a murmur as they beckoned on the breeze. 
They seemed to say, “Ah! true, how true, 
Have I been still to thee, 
And oh! thou loved and lonely one, 
Art thou still true to me?” 
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Il. 
And so the ‘Twilight passed away, and still I sat alone, 
Half lulled in waking slumber by the distant ocean’s moan ; 
Then beaming came the Evening Star to bid the rest prepare, 
And forth they darted, one by one, hung laughing in the air. 
The flowers closed their fragrant leaves in close and tender fold, 
To keep the Sun’s last kiss within from moonlight’s prudish cold. 
Then sleep came stealing o’er me, and my heavy eyelids fell, f 
And back my fancy rushed to Home, and those I love so well; 
But yet I knew it was a dream, such dreams I have by day— 
When Love stamps memory on the heart, it never wears away ; 
Whilst ever through my slumbering the murmur of the deep 
Was echo’d softly, tenderly, to charm me on to sleep. 
It seemed to say, “ Ah! true, how true, 
Have I been still to thee ; 
And oh! thou loved and lonely one, 
Art thou still true to me?” 
Il. 
Up rose the Sun, and Nature gladly smiling saw him rise ; 
As wakened by a mother’s kiss her darling opes his eyes : 
The many coloured dew-drops in the sunbeam shone out clear,— 
The dew-drop and the sunshine—Nature’s smile and Nature’s tear ! 
Then up rose all creation as another day began— 
Another day to work the fate, the joy, or pain of man. 
But still I sat alone, and heard the bird upon the spray, 
And the ceaseless plash of Ocean as his tide was borne away 
To other climes, to other lands, but faithful to the shore, 
He scattered tokens that the wave would seek her arms once more. 
The Sun shone on the waters with a clear and burning glow, 
And the breeze went on to whisper as the billows murmured low. 
They seemed to say, “ Ah! true, how true, 
Have I been still to thee ; 
And oh! thou loved and lonely one, 
Art thou still true to me?” 


IV. 
Oh! how I love the Twilight—the Night—and Morning ray, 
And how I love thy genial glow, thou glorious sunny Day ; | 
And how I love the murmur that is ever in the breeze, i 
That echoes in the ocean’s wave and whispers midst the trees. 
It seems to be the spirit of good wishes borne away 
From Home to cheer the exile—and the prayer of those who pray. 
And thou, mine own, whilst Day is here, the Night is now with thee, 
And thou art calmly sleeping, love, and maybe dream’st of me : 
We part but for a little time, and when that time is o’er, 
The days that come are made for joy, for parted tears no more. 
Then up I rose, and cheerfully [ hailed the glorious day, 
And the never-ceasing murmur on the breeze was borne away. 
It seemed to say, “ Ah! true, how true 
Have I been still to thee ; 
And oh! thou loved and lonely one, 
Thou art still true to me!” 
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THE LEGEND OF LA MEGIE. 
By J. PALGRAVE Srupson. 


Ir was a poor little place—that Troche—upon which I happened 
to stumble during a capricious “ roughing it” expedition in the wilder 
parts of the Departement de la Corréze—called by its inhabitants a 
commune—that something less than a town, yet more than a village, in 
French classification, which has not the resources of the one, nor the 
quiet rurality of the other, but all the worst points of the two combined 
in the so-called “ Grande Rue,” where the shattered pavement of the 
former is skirted by the otherwise remote muckheaps of the latter. It 
was a poor, dirty, pretentious, little place—as mean a little commune as 
commune could well be, rejoicing in a Monsieur le Maire and Messieurs 
les Adjoints, who, a grinning pothouse proprietor informed me, were 
here called “Sheepshead and Trimmings :” but it was so pleasantly 
surrounded by thick bowery woods of huge round chesnut trees, that 
in summer I could well overlook all its filthy and slovenly affectations— 
the rude, dirty, greasy fare of the pot-house proprietor above-mentioned 
included. It possessed, also, a low not unpicturesque church, the 
modest charm of which interceded for the dirty pretension of the 
other buildings of the commune; and when, before the door of the 
church, I made acquaintance with that good old curé, who had just 
been performing mass for the edification of himself, a ragged imp who 
rang the bell, and one deaf and purblind old woman ; and who insisted 
upon the company of the stranger to a bottle of wine in the little 
cottage-like parsonage, with a genuine spirit of hospitality, not un- 
mixed, perhaps, with the desire of a little conversation with so rare a 
being in those parts as a wandering foreigner, I fairly forgave that 
Troche all its little commune meannesses for his sake. 

I found my friend the curé a simple, genial soul, wholly without 
guile. He abounded, also, in pleasant local information, and possessed 
a great store of antiquarian lore, relative to the country round, mixed 
with a little heraldic pedantry, which was pleasantly quaint, without 
being obtrusive. I soon found that his hobby—his weakness, if you 
will—although I, for one, am of the mind that no man is “worth 
a straw” in the world who has not a besetting mania—was a great 
veneration for the old families who had formerly been seigneurs of the 
country round; and his discourse was interlarded thickly with allusions 
to the “ most puissant and most noble” So and So—names that gene- 
rally confounded themselves most wofully in the head and memory of 
the stranger. It was impressed upon me, however, often enough, not 
to forget the lesson, that Troche was formerly owned by “the most 
puissant and most noble” family of de Bessas, together with many other 
“fiefs and dependencies ;” and it was probably in the conviction that I 
was as fully imbued as himself in the importance of this great historical 
fact, which seemed the “ be-all and the end-all” of his antiquarian 
veneration, that the dear old curé—not without some bashful hesitation 
at the same time, I must say—invited me to accompany him on 
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a ramble to the neighbouring village of La Mégie, where he was 
going to visit a sick sheep of his flock—La Mégie being the original 
spot, if I remember right—and if I am wrong may my good old 
host forgive me this sin of inattention—the original spot whence 
sprang the “ most puissant, &c.,” family of de Bessas. What was the 
purpose of my journey? ‘To wander at hap-hazard: and my grey- 
headed, rosy-cheeked, old ecclesiastic appeared to me the very genius 
of blind destiny directing my steps. So, without a moment’s reflection, 
I consented: nor, had I chosen the direction of my path, instead of rely- 
ing on chance, could I myself have selected one in which I could have 
found more genuine amusement than that on which I stumbled, on that 
same bright autumn day, with a companicn so congenial in mind and 
so completely in harmony with that autumn brightness. The road was 
rocky and uneven, at first through chestnut groves; but at every turn 
my good friend had some anecdote to relate of the times when the 
“ most puissant and most noble family of de Bessas, &c. &c.,” did 
something or other; and so genuine in his veneration, so completely 
respectable in his mania was he, that it would have been impossible to 
smile at the spice of the ludicrous, mixed with his archeological lore, 
much less to give vent to a laugh. Is not the genuine always to be 
respected ? 

As we approached a considerable elevation—which, if it chose to 
assert any of those aristocratic pretensions, with which every spot 
around seemed to abound, might, with some appearance of reason, 
have called itself a “mountain,” although the simple traveller might 
have been inclined only to designate it as a “ hill”—a few dusky excres- 
cences appeared upon the summit, which might have been taken, with- 
out any great stretch of imagination, for gigantic mushrooms of some 
unknown species sprouting upon that arid crest, had not my good cure 
informed me that they were habitations of living beings, and formed 
the village of La Mégie—the original birth-place of “the most 
puissant and most noble family of de Bessas ;” or, if I err again, may 
he again pardon me ! 

Alack for the nobility and puissance! The poor huts of the little village 
of La Mégie, scattered hither and thither upon that bleak crest, up to 
which we scrambled amidst rank grass, brambles, and patches of 
heather, and giving the idea that in winter they must have shivered 
cruelly on their aristocratic elevation, certainly afforded no prospect of 
success in the search of any romance connected with the ‘ most 
puissant and most noble family,” &c. &. However, there I was. I 
had roughed it to my heart’s content—and what had I to expect more? 
I very philosophically resigned myself to my fate, when the good curé 
with many excuses, left me to proceed upon his mission of Christian 
charity to the sick; and I wandered hither and thither, dreamily, but 
I avow it—and may my dear old curé never know the fact—dreaming 
of anything, and perhaps everything, but the “most puissant and most 
noble family,” the name of which shed such a lustre upon that spot. 

Having vainly endeavoured to fraternize with such of the few in- 
habitants of La Mégie as were to be found near the wretched hovels, 
most of them being specimens of the rising generation, who with wide 
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eyes staring from beneath thick thatches of a sort of burnt hay, which 
constituted the so-called hair of “ young La Mégie,” only gazed with 
a mixture of stolidity and curiosity expressed upon their open mouths 
at the stranger, and having found that their patois (which might have 
been derived from the Chinese, for aught I understood of it, and cer- 
tainly bore not the remotest resemblance to the French), was a very 
essential obstacle to the prosecution of my design of fraternisation, I 
wandered away from the scattered huts of the miserable krall. On the 
outskirts of the village a more picturesque object suddenly arrested my 
languid attention. ‘ Hollo! what is this? Is it not an old ruined 
tower? Yes, visibly, upon nearer approach an old ruined tower; and 
a very pretty specimen of picturesque antiquity too.” 

Yes! it was a square tower of some extent, although now nearly 
levelled with the earth. Masses of its walls, which had fallen in ruin 
to the ground, were heaped on all sides. The more elevated portions, 
which still remained standing, yawned in wide chasms, and seemed to 
threaten to fall in their turn, if but gently breathed upon. They were 
only held together, seemingly, by the thick masses of ivy, which had 
climbed upon them for support, and now, like grateful children, gave 
support and protection in return. Scrambling up some of the heaps of 
ruin through which the grass grew thick and rank, and disturbing with 
every step myriads of little harlequin-coated lizards, who were basking 
on the warm bare stnes, and started away before the intruder in rapid 
jerking flight, and not a few bright snakes, who glided from me more 
deliberately—I attained a breach in the walls, and by a similar but 
steeper rugged platform of ruin, descended to the level of the interior. 
Here bushes grew in wild luxuriance, and in such a manner as to 
prevent any casual observer from defining in his imagination the 
original proportions and probable distribution of the tower. After a 
careful survey, I was about again to retreat, when a large hole towards 
the further end of the ruin-enclosed ground caught my attention. On 
approaching, and looking at it more nearly, it appeared to be a round 
chasm, of about four feet in diameter, that might have been the 
opening of a winding staircase, leading downwards into vaults below, 
or of a well. But, as far as I could see, on looking down it, there 
were no remains of any masonry-work, such as would have lined 
apertures of the kind. The brinks of the chasm were black, as if the 
earth had been burned and calcined; as far as the eye could see down- 
wards, this strange pit or shaft had the same burned and blackened 
look: no grass grew near the brink; and the ground was dry and 
blasted for several feet round. It looked like the small crater of a 
private little volcano belonging to “the most noble and puissant family, 
&e.” My curiosity was excited to know the depth of this strange 
aperture; I threw down a small stone—I waited—long—long: no 
sound returned, as if the pebble had found a lodgment at any bottom. 
I then flung down a larger stone—and then a still bigger mass—but 
ever the same result—a rumbling noise, as the missile struck against 
the sides of the chasm—but no sound indicating that it had reached a 
resting place. The chasm, then, was of enormous depth—as far as the 
human ear could judge, bottomless! It could be neither a well nor a 
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staircase. My volcano fancy was, of course, out of the question. 
While I still stood arguing probabilities with myself, in order to come 
to some explanation of the use to which this strange pit might formerly 
have been put in the midst of an inhabited tower, a human figure 
emerged from behind some of the masses of ruin. It was an old 
peasant woman, very ragged and worn, who seemed, by the store of 
vegetation she carried in her apron, to have been gathering herbs— 
simples probably; and I set her down at once as the village doctress, 
or may be sorceress; for such beings are still credited in these remote 
parts. She started, and looked alarmed as she saw a stranger standing 
on that spot, and apparently would have fled back, had not her 
trembling limbs refused to carry her. I afterwards learned, from what 
was told me, that she probably took me for a certain black gentleman, 
who was supposed to haunt the spot, but the likeness with whom was 
little flattering to me, nor very just I hope, albeit my complexion may 
not be the fairest. At the time I certainly did not comprehend 
exactly why she screamed so violently, and fell upon her knees, 
allowing all the simples she had collected with such care to escape 
from her apron, and crossed herself so frantically innumerable times 
as I approached her. It was with difficulty I was able to calm 
the terrors of the poor old soul, and to assure her, as it seems, 
that I was a mortal being, and not the—what she supposed. When, 
however, I contrived to convince her that I meant her no harm, 
and had gathered her simples once more together and re-filled her apron, 
she stared at me still, but with more composure. I then questioned 
her as to the meaning of the extraordinary chasm. But at this 
address her terrors seemed to return; she shook once more, answered 
with a shrill guttural, ‘‘Heu! heu!” and crossed herself again. Was 
she dumb? No; she began muttering a prayer. I again questioned. 
The same answer—‘ Heu! heu!” I began to think that she did not 
understand me, and, approaching the brink of the chasm, flung in 
another stone, and listened to mark my surprise at the nature of the 
apparently bottomless abyss. The ‘Heu! heu!” was uttered in still 
shriller accents, which now began to resemble those of a frightened pea 
hen ; and the crossings redoubled in energy and rapidity. Still doubtful 
whether she comprehended the drift of my questioning, I knelt by the 
chasm, and, bending over the brink, shouted down through my 
hollowed hands, as if inquiring the depth. The rumbling of my shout, 
as it lost itself down the pit, was answered by a shrill scream from the 
old woman, who now, having found the use of her legs, rushed away as 
fast as her tottering limbs would allow, again letting fall her vegetable 
treasure, and, scrambling up a heap of ruins, without even ceasing her 
now running fire of screeches, disappeared from my sight. It was 
evidently useless to attempt, any further, deriving any useful informa- 
tion from this quarter. After another examination of the object of my 
curiosity I also scrambled out of the old ruined tower, and found my 
way back to the village, My friend the curé soon made his re-appear- 
ance; and to him I mentioned with some intemperate roars of laughter 
my adventure and its results. The good old man, however, put on so 
grave a face that my laughter was soon checked, I then asked him 
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more seriously the meaning and the former use of my fantastic chasm, 
expecting a ready and matter-of-fact reply from his store of sensible 
antiquarian information. But he only shook his head gravely and 
looked embarrassed. I began to divine that there was some mystery in 
all this connected with “the most noble and most puissant family,” 
&c. &c., and was reflecting in what way best to frame my further 
questionings, or whether to refrain from them altogether, when the 
old man looked me again in the face and said, “ Why should I not tell 
you the legend of the Trou de la Paienne?” There was a legend, then, 
connected with this chasm; and it was called “‘ Le Trou de la Paienne ;” 
and he could tell it me. “Yes, but you must promise not to laugh, 
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nor cavil, nor carp, nor argue in a spirit of matter-of-fact scepticism.’ 
I gave him my promise, and assured him I was never a sceptic in tra- 
ditionary lore, and hated matter-of-fact explanation in such matters. 
“ You are my guest to-night, you know,” he replied ; “ after supper you 
shall hear the Legend of La Mégie.” 

So we are sitting at the clean but rugged table of my hospitable old 
priest ; the remains of the good capon and the salad have been cleared 
away by the tidy old servante de curé: the choice bottle of Bordeaux 
still lingers; our glasses have been replenished; the wick of the primi- 
tive-looking brass lamp of two branches has been trimmed ; and the old 
curé, after looking up to the ceiling for inspiration, like all story-tellers, 
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and giving a preparatory “hem” to clear his throat, clasps his hands 
over his stomach cosily and piously, and begins. 

It would be impossible for me to record at length the diffuse exor- 
dium with which the legend was prefaced. It went back to a period 
considerably before the Deluge; and, indeed, if I had given myself 
the trouble to calculate dates, I verily believe to some time before the 
creation of the world—in order to establish to the old gentleman’s 
satisfaction, as to mine, the pedigree of “the most noble and most 
puissant family of de Bessas,” a younger branch of which, I was told, 
had added to its family cognomen that of La Mégie; for, of course, it 
was to the “most noble and most puissant family,” &c., &c., that the 
huge old tower, now in ruins, had belonged. But pass we the long- 
winded exordium. 

“Tt was at the commencement of the thirteenth century,” said the 
old curé, “and, if my memory serve me”—trust his memory in the 
matter of family dates |—-“ in the year of our Lord 1205, that'the Cha- 
teau de la Mégie, of which stately pile, alas! only that crumbling 
tower now remains, was inhabited by the most noble and most puissant 
Pierre de Bessas. This illustrious seigneur had been blessed in his 
marriage state with one child only—ason, An evil destiny seemed to 
have presided over the birth of the boy. His entrance to the world 
had cost his mother her life; and, as if this circumstance had cast a 
fatal spell eyer the boy’s nature, he grew up melancholy, sullen, or at 
least xeseryed in disposition, and wilful in temper. Sometimes, even 
in hig garliest years, he was wont to brood, for days together, in long 
fits of silence, which no cajolery or threat could induce him to break. 
Long wanderings in the forest around, and the occupation of the chase, 
alone seemed to afford him any pleasure. He thus arrived at man’s 
estate ; and the illustrious Pierre de Bessas, his father, who had only 
taken ypto himself a spouse late in life, and now began to wax old in 
years, and near the close of his allotted term of existence, became 
anxious that his son should likewise enter into the bonds of holy ma- 
trimony, im order to perpetuate the most noble and most puissant race 
of de Bessas, and bless his father’s eyes with a grandchild, before they 
were closed for ever in their last sleep. But, for a long time, the 
young man turned a deaf ear to the solicitations of his illustrious 
father, ey, at all events, preserved a morose and gloomy silence on the 
subject. The old man was beginning to despair of ever seeing his son 
choose for himself a bride, and to grieve, in the loneliness of his 
chamber, over the probable extinction of his most noble and most 
puissant race, when his hopes were once more revived, although not 
perhaps exactly after the manner he would have most desired. 

“Tt was a dark and gusty night, after a day of storm and hurricane, 
and the rain still poured in torrents, when the portal bell of the cha- 
teau was rung with violence. Old Pierre de Bessas was seated in the 
huge chimney corner of the principal reception-room, warming his 
aged feet, and thinking gloomily upon his son Bernardin, whose con- 
tinued absence in the forest, on so stormy a night, was already filling 
him with considerable uneasiness; and his heart beat painfully, as 
with a presentiment of evil, when the sound of the bell rang in hollow 
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tones through the halls of the gloomy chateau. His apprehensions 
were quickly relieved, however, by the sight of his son, who entered 
with unwonted firmness of step. To the surprise of the old man he 
led by the hand a female form, enveloped in a dark cloak, and covered 
from head to foot by a black veil. ‘Father,’ said Bernardin, ‘you 
have bid me take unto myself a wife. I will obey thee; but that wife 
shall be she I now present you, or be none. I swear it by the holy 
cross.’ That oath was the most formidable and the most binding that 
one of the most noble and most puissant family of de Bessas could 
swear. It was never broken; and the old man knew it. Ashe spoke, 
Bernardin de Bessas removed the veil from the head of his female 
companion, and displayed a face, dark in complexion, and deadly pale, 
but of wondrous beauty, and illumined by a pair of large, dark, 
lustrous eyes, which, in the dim light of the gloomy room, seemed to 
irradiate the whole space around her. Her ample cloak, at the same 
time, fell to the ground, and allowed to be seen a figure of symmetry 
and beauty as wondrous as that of the face, attired in a dress of a 
fashion unknown in that country, but richly studded with rare and 
precious jewels. Pierre de Bessas was dazzled. The lady, however, 
was wholly unknown to him; and as the old man, for some time past, 
had hunted among all the illustrious families of the province for a bride, 
fitting for the heir of the most puissant and most noble family of de 
Bessas—he well knew that she must indubitably be a stranger to the 
country. ‘To the sudden declaration of his son that he now presented 
to his father his future wife—the future mother of a long line of that 
most puissant and most noble race—the old man offered some faint 
expostulations. But had not Bernardin, his son, sworn by the holy 
cross that this one should be his wife or none? and, rather than that 
the race should die, would not Pierre de Bessas close his eyes even to 
a mésalliance? Besides, although Bernardin gloomily refused to answer 
any questionings relative to his singular bride, did she not bear on her 
person gems enough to form a splendid dowry? And was not this 
consideration a proof that she belonged to a noble race? So Pierre de 
Bessas received his strange daughter-in-law with a loving kiss. His 
lips, true, grew cold as he pressed them on her brow; but he was an 
old man, and the warmth, may be, had departed from them. 

“The wedding-day was fixed. The strange lady, who at first spoke 
not a word, and seemed not even to comprehend the sentences ad- 
dressed to her in the purest and best spoken French of the period, 
gradually broke silence, and uttered sometimes half-formed phrases, 
but these of the most sparing kind. Whether, in their téte-d-téte con- 
ferences she was more communicative to her betrothed lover, none 
can tell; and he had never himself been famous for loquacity. The 
day arrived. The fair bride appeared more pale, more gloomy, than 
ever, when led to the altar. Some there were of the servants and 
vassals present at the solemn ceremony who declared that, though she 
affected to kneel, she never, in truth, touched with her body the steps 
of the holy altar—that she never visibly made the sign of the cross— 
that, when the holy water was offered to her, she only in semblarce 
touched it with her fingers—and that, when the blessing of the hcly 
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father who presided over the ceremony was bestowed, she shuddered in 
every limb, and shrank as if about to faint. The ceremony, however, 
was completed without accident—Bernardin de Bessas and his un- 
known lady were man and wife; and the tittle-tattle of the vilains, 
who were allowed to be present, was soon considered of no more worth 
than such tittle-tattle should be in illustrious families; and most as- 
suredly it never reached the ears of the most noble Pierre de Bessas— 
perhaps for fear of stripes or the stocks. 

“A year went by. Twin sons were born unto Bernardin de Bessas 
and his mysterious spouse. The old man was overjoyed at the arrival 
of these vigorous male offshoots of his most noble and most puissant 
race. He was resolved that the most sumptuous festivities should 
take place to celebrate this great event, upon the occasion of the 
baptism of his bouncing grandchildren. His pride had been wounded 
by the comparative mesquinerie of the marriage ceremony: and he 
determined that the family honour should be more splendidly main- 
tained on this most happy occasion. As soon as the mysterious wife 
of his son Bernardin had risen from her bed, Pierre de Bessas sum- 
moned all that was great and noble in the country round to his high 
festival. Never was amore august and illustrious assemblage collected 
within the walls of the Chateau de La Mégie. Jewels glistened and 
feathers waved in rich profusion in the castle chapel, which then 
formed a part of the very tower that still remains standing. The 
wife of Bernardin de Bessas was cold and silent as usual: and many 
were the comments made by the assembled guests upon her strange 
manner and appearance. Our provincial nobility, you know, was 
always prone to gossip, not without a spice of malice. One acrimonious 
old Baroness, who entertained some rancour against the wife of 
Bernardin, it was said, on account of her having usurped a place 
which the old lady had coveted for her own ill-favoured daughter, was 
actually guilty of saying in a loud whisper that she considered the 
spouse of Bernardin no better than a sorceress. The procession, how- 
ever, moved towards the altar: the children were borne by two stout 
nurses at its head: their dark mother followed. In passing a re- 
ceptacle for holy water the mysterious lady approached her fingers, 
but, as the old Baroness, who followed and watched her closely, 
thought, without touching in reality the water. Determined to have 
the surmise fully cleared up, the spiteful old lady gave the wife of 
Bernardin a violent push. The hand of the dark woman was plunged 
into the holy water. In a moment the water fizzed and smoked—a 
violent thunderclap burst over the castle—and beneath the feet of the 
mysterious woman opened that horrible chasm which you have to-day 
examined, and in which she was engulphed and never seen again on 
earth. Consternation seized on the assembled multitude. All fled 
in terror from the castle. That night old Pierre de Bessas gave up 
the ghost ; and Bernardin, his son, mounted his steed and galloped from 
the home of his fathers, nnd for years he was heard of no more. The 
twin children were reared by pious hands, and were, in after years, 
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“Various were the explanations afterwards given of the ‘ dark 
lady’ and her supernatural disappearance. The general report was 
that she was a Mussulman Princess, who, as she had never been con- 
verted to the Christian faith, was thus punished for her presumption 
in daring to trifle with the ceremonies of our church. Popular belief, 
however, represented her as a sorceress, who had long been accustomed 
to cast spells upon those who approached her ‘ bower,’ and who, the 
peasants affirmed, had often been seen wandering, with wild gestures, 
around the castle on stormy nights. Others spoke of a spirit of evil: 
but who, entertaining respect for the most noble and most puissant 
family of de Bessas, would venture to hint that the illustrious race ever 
descended from any such infernal creature, even on the female side? 
In after years, your matter-of-fact sceptics have endeavoured to reduce 
the legend to the mean proportions of the bare fact, that Bernardin de 
Bessas brought home from the Crusades an eastern lady, who became 
a subject of family controversy. But, then, what becomes of the 
chasm, which you have this day seen? Have not your eyes witnessed 
the calcined earth, the traces of supernatural fire, the blackened gulph ? 
Have not your own senses convinced you that the pit is bottomless? 
Is it possible to believe that it was made by mortal hands ?” 

There was no gainsaying these evidences of the supernatural adduced 
by my old friend, as there was no doubting for a moment that he him- 
self was a firm believer in the legend. 

“Popular tradition,” he continued, “has given to the chasm the 
name of the ‘ Heathen’s Hole-—‘ Le Trou de la Paienne;’ and the spot 
is still supposed to be haunted by the powers of evil: hence the terror 
of the poor peasant woman on seeing you at the chasm-brink to-day.” 

Much obliged to her. 

“ History itself supports thus far the legend. It is ascertained that, 
in the middle of the thirteenth century, a monk of the Order of St. 
Francis, named Bernardin de Bessas, noble by birth, and French by 
origin, of the province of Acquitaine—as was then called this part of 
the country—was the companion of St. Bonaventura, the General of 
his Order, and wrote several works, among which are cited, ‘The 
Chronicle of the Generals of the Order,’ ‘The Legend of St. Francis,’ 
and ‘The Life of the blessed Christopher de Romandiola.’ To these 
facts the historians Villot, Alken, Frank, Wandingue, and Moreni bear 
testimony. That this pious man was the same Bernardin de Bessas to 
whom the legend refers there can be no doubt; and that he sought to 
expiate some mundane error by his life of monastic rigour may be rea- 
sonably inferred. Does not this collateral testimony go far to prove 
the truth of the legend ?” 

However I might doubt the soundness of my old friend’s logic, I was 
not inclined to be sceptical about his legend of La Mégie. 
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SNUFF. 
By W. J. Srewart. 


Tue luckless fate of inventors and originators has become proverbial, 
but the ingenious individual whose nostrils rejoiced in the first 
pinch of snuff, stood in no need of the niggardly praise of contempo- 
raries, or the lavish gratitude of posterity. That first “pinch” was 
its own priceless reward, far above present appreciation or future 
fame. What matters it, that his great name has not been reverently 
handed down to us: that posterity seeks in vain his honoured tomb, 
on which to hang her grateful votive wreath: that zealous antiquaries 
have raised up innumerable pretenders to his unclaimed honours, and 
striven to rob him of his fame? Enough for that lucky inventor 
wherever he may rest, that he enjoyed in his lifetime the reward 
for which ordinary benefactors of their kind} are fain to look to the 
future. 

It is perfectly vain to attempt now to penetrate into the mystery which 
envelopes the name and nation of the first snuff-taker: long before rough 
noble-hearted Drake cured his dyspepsia by the use of tobacco, or 
Raleigh transplanted some roots of that precious weed into English 
soil, there were European noses which had rejoiced at its pulverised 
leaves. Conjecture, lost in the mazy distance, gladly lays hold of 
something substantial in the shape of snuff’s first royal patron. This was 
Catherine de Medicis, who, receiving some seeds of the tobacco plant 
from a Dutch colony, cherished them, and elevated the dried and 
pounded leaves into a royal medicine, with the proud title of ‘ Herbe 
ala Reine.” For in the beginning men took snuff, not as an everyday 
luxury, but as a medicament. Like tea—which a hundred years later 
was advertised as a cure for every ill—the new sneezing powder was 
hailed as an universal specific, and so pleasant in its operation, that 
mankind, acting upon the wholesome aphorism that prevention is better 
than cure, eagerly anticipated the disease it was supposed to remedy. 

The use of “the pungent grains of titillating dust” received a some- 
what heavy and discouraging blow from an unexpected quarter. That 
ubiquitous power which hurled anathemas alike at the heresies of 
Luther and the length of clerical wigs, discountenanced its use, and 
at length fairly lost its temper in the contest with snuff. Whether 
from a prescience of the beneficial influence it was destined to exert 
upon mankind, or from a suspicion of its power of sharpening obtuse 
intellects, it is difficult to say; but Popes Urban VIII. and Innocent 
waged quite a miniature crusade against snuff, anathematising those 
who should use it in any church, and positively threatening with ex- 
communication all impious persons who should provoke a profane 
sneeze within the sacred precincts of St. Peter’s pile. Louis XIV., 
that good son of the Church, filially complied with the paternal 
injunction, but his courtiers were less yielding; and the gilded ante- 
chambers of Versailles frequently resounded with the effects of the 
pleasant stimulant. All persecution has a distinct tendency to 
establish the object of its hate, and so it was with the subject of our 
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article—it only required to be known to be loved; and I do not 
doubt that, had circumstances required them, snuff would have found 
its martyrs. 

Its use was not general in England until Charles II. introduced 
it, upon his return from exile, with other important fashions. It 
had been known and used before, as had the perriwig, but it was not 
until his reign that it became common. When the Stuarts relieved 
the country of their presence for the second and last time, it had be- 
come firmly established, and, by the days of good Queen Anne, was 
such a necessary of life, that there were, in the metropolis alone, no 
less than seven thousand shops where the snuff boxes of the Londoners 
could be replenished. At that time indeed gallants were as proud of 
their jewelled boxes of amber, porcelain, ebony, and agate, as they 
were of their flowing wigs and clouded canes, the handles of which were 
not unfrequently constructed to hold the cherished dust. We are told 
by courtly Dick Steel, that a handsome snuff box was as much an 
essential of “ the fine gentleman,” as his gilt chariot, diamond ring, and 
brocade sword-knot. | We know them to have been manufactured of 
the costliest material, heavy with gold, and brilliant with jewels, as 
they needed to be when their masters carried wigs “high on the 
shoulder in a basket borne,” worth forty or fifty guineas, and wore 
enough Flanders‘lace upon their persons to have stocked a milliner’s 
stall in the New Exchange. Unfortunately, but very naturally, this 
extravagance rendered snuff a butt for the wits (who all took it by the 
way) to shoot at. Steele, whose weakness for dress and show was 
proverbial, levelled many of his blunt shafts at its use; and Pope, who 
himself tells us of ‘ his wig all powder, and all snuff his band,” let fly 
one of his keener arrows at the beaux, whose wit lay in their snuff- 
boxes and tweezer cases. 

As the world laid by, in the Georgian era, much of the magnificence 
of their attire, so their snuff boxes became plainer and decidedly 
uglier. Rushing into an opposite extreme, the most outrageous re- 
ceptacles for the precious dust were devised. Boxes in the shape of 
Bibles, boats, shoes, toads, and coffins, outraged good taste. The 
strangest materials were used in their construction, the public taste 
leaning towards relics possessing an historical interest. Thus the 
mulberry tree planted by Shakspere, the hull of the Royal George, in 
which “ brave Kempenfelt went down, with twice four hundred men,” 
and the deck of the Victory, on which Nelson died “ for England, home, 
and beauty,” have alone been supposed to provide material for snuff- 
boxes to an extent which, if known, must considerably weaken the 
faith of their possessors in their genuineness. 

Nor has snuff itself been less liable to the rule of fashion than the 
boxes that held it. We will give a few familiar instances. In the 
naval engagement of Viga, in 1708, when a large’Spanish fleet was 
taken or destroyed, a great quantity of musty snuff was made prize of, 
and patriotism ran high enough to cause the “ town,” for some length 
of time, to resist all that was not manufactured to imitate the flavour 
from which it took its well-known name of “ musty.” Nearer to our 
own time, a large tobacco warehouse having been destroyed by fire, 
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in Dublin, a poor man purchased some of the scorched or damaged 
stock, and, manufacturing it into coarse snuff, sold it to the poorer 
class of snuff-takers. Forthwith capricious fashion adopted it, endowing 
it with fabulous qualities, and Lundy Foot’s Irish Blackguard (so it was 
termed) filled the most fashionable boxes, Again, during the Penin- 
sular campaigns, in which the light division of the British army bore 
so memorable a part, the mixture used by and called after its gallant 
leader, General Sir Amos Norcott, had a more extensive sale than any 
other. When Napoleon was at Elba, and folks began to tire of legiti- 
macy, as they soon did, it became fashionable to use snuff scented 
with the spirit of violet, and significantly to allude to the perfume. 
Garrick, when he was manager of Drury Lane Theatre, brought a 
mixture into fashion by using and alluding to it in one of his most 
famous parts. The tobacconist whom he thus favoured was his 
under-treasurer Hardham, whom no writer about snuff should omit 
to notice. He was a great favourite with Garrick, whom in his 
turn he almost revered. One of Hardham’s most important duties 
was to number the house from a hole in the curtain above the 
stage; and it is amusing to fancy the little tobacconist, snuff box in 
hand, calmly watching the pit fill, or from his elevated position ad- 
miring the histrionic talents of his gifted patron. His shop in Fleet- 
street is also memorable. It was the general resort of theatrical 
men and tyros, who sought to reach the manager through his sub- 
ordinate, and his little back parlour witnessed the début of many 
who afterwards gained applause from larger, yet not more exacting 
audiences. Her Majesty Queen Charlotte has bequeathed her name 
to u once favourite mixture, and George the Fourth has some slight 
chance of being remembered by the famous “ Prince’s Mixture,” 
which was so popular when it was the fashion to admire and imitate 
that gifted individual. 

It would be a grateful but almost an impossible task to enumerate 
the kings, soldiers, lawyers, poets, and actors, who have sought 
from and found in the snuff-box comfort and inspiration. Promi- 
nent among the rulers of the earth who have acknowledged the 
pleasing influence of snuff is Frederick the Great. His snuff-box 
was the pocket of the long waistcoats of that period, in which he 
kept large quantities loose—a dirty habit which Napoleon, who was 
a great plagiarist, addpted. It would be easy to draw out 
a famous list of literary names attached to snuff, beginning 
with Dryden, who was particular enough to manufacture his 
own mixture, and selfish enough to preserve the secret of its excellence, 
with the view, probably, of enhancing the value of the pinch 
from his box, for which the beaux and wits at Will’s intrigued. 
In the pulpit, at the bar, and on the stage, snuff has been equally 
valuable in adding to the persuasive eloquence and talent of its patrons. 
By the female portion of human kind it was at one time generally 
taken, nor was it uncommon for even young and pretty women to 
offer and accept a pinch in public. After the gentle sex had to a 
great extent given up the habit, some strong-minded females were to 
be found who retained it. Mrs. Siddons, when she came off the 
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stage, after dying hard as Desdemona, or harrowing the hearts of her 
audience by her representation of Jane Shore, would composedly ask 
those around her for a pinch of the precious restorative. 

When we consider the beneficial influence which snuff has exerted 
over mankind generally, we cannot help regretting that its virtues were 
not sooner known. For we put forth the proposition seriously that its 
effect upon the world has been to render it more humane and even- 
tempered, and that had the western hemisphere discovered the tobacco 
plant earlier, historians would have had more pleasant events to chron- 
icle. For instance, is it not possible—nay, most probable—that the 
fate of Rome, discussed by the Triumvirate, over their snuff boxes, 
would have been different. Is it likely that, under the humanising in- 
fluence of mutual pinches, Antony would have asked for, or Augustus 
resigned, the head of Cicero to his bloodthirsty colleague; or that the 
other details of the conscription which deluged the streets of Rome 
with the blood of her best citizens, would have been agreed to? 
Again, can any one imagine Charles the Ninth and his evil counsellors 
plotting the massacre of St. Bartholomew over pinches of the soothing 
dust? Is it probable that the High Court of Justice would have en- 
titled its royal martyr to a special service in the Book of Common 
Prayer, if its deliberation had been inspired by the kindly snuff which 
since that time has so often softened the vigour of the law. My hypo- 
thesis may seem an absurd one, but history supports it. When Charles 
the Second introduced snuff into general use, men’s hands had scarcely 
adapted themselves to more peaceable occupations than cutting their 
neighbours’ throats, and the ashes of a long and bitter civil war needed 
little fanning to break into a blaze again; and yet, for forty years of 
misgovernment, the nation kept its temper. How can this forbearance 
be accounted for? Was it that circumstances no longer called for as 
stern and as effectual remedies as before ? No. Was the second Charles 
one whit more desirable than the first of that ilk ?—was Clarendon more 
liked than Stafford ?—was Russell's head of less consequence than 
Prynne’s ears? No. Again, wrongs as grievous as those which Hamp- 
den had died in resisting were to be avenged, but in a milder, better, 
fashion; for mankind had in the meanwhile learned to take snuff. Much 
of the haste and irritation, which had previously led to blows, dis- 
charged itself in a good-natured sneeze. Snuff made men forbearing, 
even jocular over their wrongs. Who can doubt that, the revolution 
which ended in placing William of Orange on his father-in-law’s throne 
owed its bloodless character not a little to the influence of snuff. We 
read of difficulties in its course, which, fifty years previously, would in- 
evitably have led to bloodshed, being easily, almost humorously, sur- 
mounted. The plagued nation effected a revolution over its snuff- 
boxes in the happiest conceivable manner. 

Having ventured so far, I am inclined to put forward a yet higher 
claim which snuff has upon our gratitude, and to hint that the great 
deeds of great men who were snuff-takers may be traced by a chain of 
reasoning—slight, yet conclusive—to this their dearly prized luxury. 
The hackneyed saying that time is money, or money’s worth, has more 
truth in it than most of the fallacies which are supposed to regulate our 
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conduct. The most important events of our lives often hinge on mo- 
ments. A moment to stifle passion—to summon reflection—to plunge 
into the past and bring up a buried memory—to consider results 
—is often of the utmost consequence, and this valued moment the 
pinch of snuff ensures, when, without it, delay would be simply embar- 
rassment. The pinch of snuff taken at the right instant secures an im- 
portant reprieve, during which the unpleasant question may be evaded 
—the hasty reply reconsidered—or the angry repartee thought better 
of—while the same time gained serves to improve the diplomatist’s 
equivoque, to point the orator’s satire, and polish the wit’s mot. Ina 
word, its use on important occasions affords, to every one who needs 
them, better means of acting upon Talleyrand’s mischievous yet clever 
aphorism—that language is useful rather to conceal than to express 
our thoughts. Moreover, the action necessary in conveying the 
tempting graces to their destination has not unfrequently been found 
useful. It employs the hasty hand that may itch to take illegal ven- 
geance for fancied insult; it serves to hide the angrily twitching mouth 
and passionately expanding nostrils, to give a natural expression to 
changes of the countenance which would otherwise indicate emotion, 
and to parry attention till reason has been summoned to supplant passion. 

It is denied (in a rather irritating way sometimes) that the subject 
of our article has any beneficial influence upon the intellects of its 
patrons. We are not about to claim for it any such exalted qualities, 
but we may be allowed to mention a fact or so which entitle it to some 
respect medicinally. As we have before stated, in its early days it was 
considered to possess powerful healing qualities, and, even now, is 
found of use in cases of headache and weak sight. It was also sup- 
posed valuable in cases of heaviness and obtuseness of intellect. Is it, 
therefore, unreasonable to presume that it may have had some share 
in gaining for our brethren beyond the Tweed that shrewdness of 
national character which has become proverbial? The specimens which 
came in the train of James I. southward did not command much 
respect or admiration from our countrymen ; indeed, they were the 
butts at which every satirist hurled his shafts, and blunt must have 
been that one which did not pierce some patent folly of language or 
manner. The town rang with anecdotes of their rags, beggary, and 
quarrels ; ballad-singers made merry at their expense, and the stage 
resounded with uncomplimentary allusions. Indeed, in one of the 
most popular plays of that period, the king himself was not spared, 
and the actors (Ben Jonson among them) had very nearly lost their 
ears for their boldness. Nor was it until, at least, a hundred and fifty 
years after this period that the Scotch became noted for that enterpiise 
and talent which now distinguish them. We do not deny that the 
union may have developed their traits, but it is clear that within that 
time snuff had become a national stimulant. 

To the observer of men and manners there is something very 
characteristic in the various fashions in which the pinch of snuff is 
taken. ‘The exercise of the snuff-box,” as it was once termed, was 
an acknowledged science, but few were the great proficients who could 
mutely express their feelings by its aid. We have not space to run 
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through all its exercise, but we may mention the “ pinch military,” 
which Frederick, and, after him, Napoleon, practised—inhaling snuff 
copiously, and with much waste, as though it were human life they 
were throwing away; the “pinch malicious,” of which Pope was 
perfect master; the “ pinch dictatorial,” which burly Johnson esta- 
blished ; the “ pinch sublimely contemptuous,” such as Reynolds took 
when some travelled virtuoso hinted at excellence away from Leicester- 
square, and ruffled his complacent vanity ; and, above all, the “ pinch 
politic,” which Talleyrand understood so well. 

From snuff to sneezing is but a step, which we purpose taking before 
we bring this cursory article to a close. The act of sneezing appears 
to have been variously regarded at various stages of the world’s history, 
but, from the earliest times of which we have any authentic record, it 
has been the custom of those around to give vent to a short benediction 
immediately upon its commission. The Rabbins considering them- 
selves bound to find a reason for this universal custom, and being hard 
pressed, gave the somewhat incomprehensible explanation that, previous 
to Jacob, man sneezed but once in his lifetime, and then immediately 
before death ; so that those around, warned of his imminent journey, 
hastened to wish it a good termination. How it was that Jacob 
instituted a new order of things we are not told, but as a proof of the 
truth of their assertion they give the fact that in all nations of the earth 
a similar custom will be found existing. Strangely enough, this asser- 
tion was corroborated by the first colonists of America, who discovered 
the habit in common use amongst the aboriginal tribes. The Greeks 
and Romans certainly had a similar habit, but far from attaching any ill- 
omen to the sneeze they regarded it as of good augury. Thus Catullus 
assures us, that when Cupid upon a memorable occasion sneezed, all 


“The little loves that waited by 
Bowed and blessed the augury.” 


And, in his Life of Themistocles, Plutarch informs his readers that 
sneezing by the general on the eve of a battle was regarded as a certain 
sign of conquest. 
Strangely enough we find that, in comparatively modern times, the 
custom of giving expression to good wishes when a friend sneezed was 
attributed to the fearful plague which periodically swept over Europe. 
Sneezing was one of its first and most dangerous symptoms, and those 
who were by, as they gathered their robes about them and fled from 
their doomed fellow creature, would ejaculate a quick “ God bless you,” 
hurriedly invoking from a more merciful quarter the aid they feared to 
give. Violent sneezing was not only among the first, but was one of 
the last fatal signs of that fearful scourge, and was often too rapidly fol- 
lowed by death to give time for more than a short benediction. 
Anyhow, the custom still exists, and one of the most pleasant remini- 
scences attached to the first pinch of snuff is the chorus of hearty good 
wishes of sympathising friends which follows upon the inevitable sneeze. 
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TO LELIA. 
: 
DEAREST maiden, tender-hearted, | 


Would that words could e’er convey 
Half my burning love towards thee, i 
Love which ne’er shall pass away ! 


II. 

Ne’er shall pass, as doth the landscape 
Night can ravish from our eye; 

Ne’er shall pass, as doth the roselet 
Blushing fragrance but to die! 


Ii. 
Ne’er shall pass, as doth the river 
Thirsty Summer can lap up; 
Ne’er shall pass, as doth Man’s reason 
Drowned within the reeling cup. 


IV. 
Ne’er shall pass, as doth the ripple 
On the sand by ocean traced ; 
Nor like kindness from men’s bosoms 
By Ingratitude effaced. 
v. 
No! it is immortal! blunting 
Time’s sharp scythe, that all else fear ! 
’Tis like knowledge mounting nearer 
God upon each prostrate year. 
VI. 
In eternal youth I’ve steeped it!— 
Unlike Thetis, who forgot, 
Plunging in the Styx her offspring, 
To immerse one little spot ; 


vil. 

One small spot but that the plague-spot, 
Telling, long ere breath hath fled 

From the victim, Hope had left him, 
Numbered, living, with the dead— 


vill. 
Unlike her, no part forgotten, 
In the life-springs of my soul, 
Ail my love I’ve plunged! ’twill live till 
Time itself shall reach its goal. 





anal 
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A WELSH WILL. 


By Goprrey TURNER, 


CHAPTER I. 


I nave a most vivid recollection of a slight and commonplace in- 
cident occurring while I was under articles to a solicitor in the town of 
Oswestry. It was the appearance in our office of a very tall and fine- 
looking old man in the garb of a Welsh farmer. The business on 
which he came was soon disposed of, it being no more nor less than 
the making his will. Nothing in the least remarkable happened at 
the time to give this visit a peculiar character; and when the old 
fellow strode out of the house, with the will buttoned up in the breast- 
pocket of his long grey overcoat, he strode, will and all, clean out of 
my master’s memory. There was no reason why that astute practi- 
tioner should be interested in such matters. The mountain people 
who came to Oswestry on market days, or at the less frequent periods of 
fair time, would now and then improve the occasion with a little law; 
the Welsh being rather noted, indeed, asa litigious race. Butneighbourly 
differences were not always at the bottom of these consultations. 
Sometimes the business of our simple clients was the business which 
brought the old farmer to us—that of will-making; and (as in his 
case) the document was always carried away by the testator, con- 
cerning whom, in all likelihood, we never heard anything afterwards. 

Not that the testators never died. Expectant heirs, in the salubrious 
climate of Wales, may have their patience pretty well strained; but 
life, even there, has its limit, and then comes the long-deferred reading 
of the will. And where, you will perhaps ask me, is then the lawyer? 
In reply I will tell you of a very strange old custom which still prevails 
in some parts of the Principality. 

When any person dies, having left a will, all his kindred and ac- 
quaintance are called together; and the document supposed to contain 
the last wishes of the departed is read aloud over the open coffin. It 
may be that in the whole assembly there is but one person who can 
perform this duty; but it is believed by all present that, if the will be 
falsely read, or if it contain matter which is contrary to the true intent 
of the testator, he will rise in his coffin, or at the least make some 
visible sign of displeasure. The will is then placed under the head of 
the corpse, and is buried with it. 

Few readers will need to be told that this last proceeding is absurdly 
illegal. But so stubborn are the mountain people in their adherence to 
the custom, and so perfectly convinced are they of the efficacy of their 
ghostly test, that instances of their having a will proved in the regular 
way have seldom been heard of. The services of a lawyer are sought 
by the wealthier among them, as I have shown, for the proper drawing 
of the will; and one or two cases have occurred of the same lawyer 
being called to attend the reading of the will; but the conflict then 
arising between his legal sense and the time-honoured superstition of 
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the mountain district has produced so much scandal that the experi- 
ment will most probably never be tried again. 

So much by way of necessary introduction to my story, the opening 
of which I will lay in Dublin, for the simple reason that it really took 
place there. 

‘The knife, my dear fellow, the knife,” said a pale young gentleman 
with weak eyes and hair, the former of which he stimulated with 
spectacles and the latter with oil of nutmegs; “take my word for it 
that a single subject has more to teach than Hunter, Skey, Quain, 
Cooper’s Dictionary, and the Cyclopedia of Anatomy and Physiology can 
put you up to, if you got every page of’em by heart.” And the 
pale young gentleman rubbed his forehead with great energy, causing 
the pimples thereon to partake his excitement, and to glow, as with 
sympathetic enthusiasm. 

“You'll make a splendid operator, Jack,” was the flattering response 
of the person to whom the pale young gentleman’s exhortation had 
been addressed; “a regular double-action Astley Cooper. Nothing 
but a first-rate practice will ever repay the money you have spent in 
subjects, up to the present time. Have you got any cash left for 
Christmas ?” 

“T shall spend that festive season, as the advertising grocers call it, 
more profitably than in domestic dissipation. I hate turkey, and I 
don’t see anything cheerful in family parties. My landlady makes 
capital plum-pudding, so that if I like to be orthodox and bilious I 
needn’t yuit Dublin on that account.” 

“You want me to believe you are going to stop here all Christmas 
time, and keep the body-snatchers in full work, Come, I’m not going 
to stand that, you know. Ifit’s a fact that you have no engagement 
for the holidays, go with me and spend Christmas among the 
Cimbri.” 

I have carried this semi-chirurgical conversation far enough, I hope, 
to awaken the spirit of inquiry with respect to the persons speaking. 
They were both very young men ; and one of them, as I have already 
shown, bore marks of a debilitated constitution. Commonly and at 
first sight he would have been set down as a “muff.” A gentleman of 
a comic turn had once offered, in company, to bet tremendous odds 
that Mr. John Grayling—that was the pale young student's name, or, 
at all events, the name he will go by in these pages—could play the 
flute and recite any amount of “ My Name is Norval.” He had not 
even dark hair, to make his pallor interesting to romantic young 
ladies. On the contrary, his hair was almost as thin and light in 
colour as an infant's. Of course, if he had cast his lot in a crack 
regiment there would have been a dead set made at him, as “the 
Spooney Ensign.” Weak-eyed and whiskerless; mild in his address on 
all occasions, and only emphatic when conversing of matters relative 
to his favourite pursuit, John seemed just the kind of fellow to be made 
a butt. In short, it would have required a somewhat keener insight 
than that generally in use, to detect in Mr. John Grayling any traces 
of a strong individuality, singular power of concentration, and an in- 
vincible courage and coolness, ‘These qualities, together with a spirit 
superior to physical weakness, and a skill that could only have been 
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acquired by intense application, distinguished Mr. Grayling throughout 
the Crimean campaign—as a grateful country will doubtless remember, 
the very next time it may happen to stand in need of his services. 

The other young gentleman was decidedly handsome in his appear- 
ance, and engaging in manner. He had what is frequently called an 
“aristocratic” cast of features—a term I have not the slightest hesitation 
in using, as it literally serves to express afact. The face was unmis- 
takeably a family face, and it gave you, moreover, the notion of intense 
localism—of an inalienable claim to reside on some acres, somewhere. 
Nor let it be hastily inferred that ‘“‘ Landed Interest” was written in 
this face, to the exclusion of generosity, intellect, and even humour. 
Having pictured one youth of ordinary mien, but of extraordinary 
faculties, Iam not seeking an easy antithesis in the portraiture of a 
territorial coxcomb and fool. Let it suffice for me to say that, with a far 
less marked and special “ call” to the duties of asurgeon, Mr. Grayling’s 
friend was no whit inferior to himself in many respects; and, amongst 
several high merits, possessed that of appreciating merit wherever he 
found it. His name was Hugh Owen. 

Such were the two gentlemen who, at the beginning of a remark- 
ably unseasonable December—the sun was shining with a warmth seldom 
known to spring—sat in a rather shabby room, strewn with books, papers, 
and sundry portions of the human framework, discussing the event- 
ualities of the coming Christmas. They were, as will be discerned, 
students in that school of anatomy and medicine which owns no 
superior in the British Isles, if, indeed, in all Europe. Mr. Owen, 
though scarcely two-and-twenty, had been studying abroad—at Vienna, 
at Berlin, and, lastly, at the Hotel Dieu, in Paris. Thus it happened 
that, though a favourite with his family, he had not visited home for 
some years. He nowintended doing so; and, with a little persuasion, 
made his friend Grayling promise to accompany him thither. 

That this same Grayling sometimes made light, or appeared to make 
light, of human suffering; that he showed little reverence for the name 
of Death; and that his interest in a “ case” had often less to do with 
the patient’s chance of recovery than with some curious fact in his 
diagnosis, must be admitted, as the inevitable characteristic of men 
who are bent on attaining such knowledge as this man pursued. It jars 
on a sensitive nature to hear the talk of the hospital-surgeon; to be 
told, in careless, off-hand tones, sprinkled with technicalities, of a 
maimed woman or child sinking under some terrible operation; but 
in reality there is not the hardness or want of feeling which is apparent 
in such talk. At the bed-side of the sufferer this coolness on the 
surgeon’s part inspires confidence and hope. Calm and unmoved, he is 
yet gentle in his manner of speaking the few words he has to say. 
They are words of encouragement, which seldom fail, being uttered 
with the weight of superior knowledge, and accompanied with the 
signs of a mysterious and (to the ignorant) almost supernatural skill. 

Within a week the two friends, having crossed St. George’s Channel, 
were enjoying a leisurely trip through the most picturesque parts of 
North Wales. They had descended, somewhat out of their route, into 
Montgomeryshire, and were able, even at that bare season, to appreciate 


the wonderful diversity of tints in this land of wood and water fairies. 
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Look to your colourmen, O ye daubers of canvas and millboard, 
whenever you meditate a Great Western extension ramble! 

I have said it was December ; but no wintry signs had yet appeared, 
and a late autumn seemed to have been surprised by an early spring. 
The mornings were cold, to be sure, and the grass was powdered 
with glittering hoar-frost, till the sun glanced through the vales, and 
then he warmed them quickly into such glowing life as would have 
won fresh smiles from May. It was not till the friends had changed 
their course, and turned northward towards young Owen’s home, 
that, on rising one morning at a little solitary inn, they found the rain 
descending in torrents. And in torrents it continued to descend all 
that day, and all next night, and all next day and night again, until 
sky and earth seemed washed out of form, and merged indistinguishably. 
When the rain at length ceased, and the sky became a bright, pris- 
matic, Welsh sky, once more, lo and behold! the mountain floods were 
loose about the country. 

“‘ We are only fourteen miles from my father’s house,” said Hugh; 
“ and we might as well be back in Dublin, with every channel-craft 
burnt or sunk, as here.” 

The steadfast Mr. Grayling replied not, but looked straight out of 
window, with his hands in his pockets. With eager glance, fixed on 
one spot, he stood, as if scenting a “ subject.” He sighed heavily. 

“Hang it, Jack, what’s to be done?” his friend continued. “No 
books, no boxing-gloves, no Quain’s Anatomy, no Bell's Life—no resource 
but making the most of nothing. I say; suppose we teach the people 
of Wales to cook Welsh rabbits, and begin with the landlord ?” 

“‘ He can’t speak English, so how the deuce are you to tell him what 
a Welsh rabbit is?” And Mr. Grayling still looked out of window. 
There was a pretty little, primitive, square towered, ivy-buried church in 
the direction of his spectacled gaze. And there was a churchyard. 

“ Jack,” said Mr. Owen, after one or two more attempts to get up 
a conversation, “ you appear thoughtful, not to say grave.” 

Mr. John Grayling started. “Yes,” he said; ‘I was thinking, 
certainly. Did you observe those surly savages who were drying their 
boots at the kitchen fire, last night? They were from the Potteries, 
they said. Hah! It struck me at the time—and I know alittle about 
it—that they wouldn’t object to ‘pot’ something of a finer description 
of clay than pitchers and pans are made of.” And Mr. Grayling toyed 
with a beautiful little case of bright, sharp, glancing blades, that reposed 
delicately, each in his narrow cell, on a field of crimson velvet. 

“What do you mean?” asked Hugh, with a suddenly interested 
manner, that showed he knew perfectly well what his companion meant. 

They'll be here again to night,” said Grayling, in an excited but 
distinct and firm tone of voice. “I’ve ordered a spare room to be got 
ready. Witha fire. It’s all right. Landlord’s a dark man, and he 
can speak English, though I said he couldn’t. Lord bless you! He 
knows what I’m going to give him to-morrow. The nights are moon- 
light, I’m sorry to say, but there’s no one to see us in this out-of-the- 
way spot. Not a stranger, except ourselves, has been here, since the 


Suneral the day before we came.” 
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Mild Mr. John Grayling, of the pale face and barnacles, and the 
infantile hair, had a perfectly irresistible way of asserting his will. 
Young Owen was far from being a fellow of a generally weak and 
yielding disposition ; but, though he felt the greatest repugnance to 
the act which Grayling meditated, and in which he (Owen) would bea 
participator, still was he powerless to thwart his friend’s intent. 
Instead of protesting actively, Hugh fell into the great mistake of 





“ changing the subject”—not secing that, by the dismissal of that subject, 
which he had not dared to argue (though he could not conceal his 
interest in it), he was yielding himself up more effectually than if he 
had said in words, “I consent to join you in this wild and illicit and 
horrible proceeding.” 

No more was spoken in the matter by Grayling, who, indeed, knew 
well enough that he had gained his point by a coup, and that any 
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further discussion would only give Hugh some small chance of with- 
drawing from the plot. The remainder of the day passed wearily 
enough, andin the evening John Grayling frequently consulted his 
watch. ‘The household retired to rest much sooner than is customary 
at houses of public entertainment where there is any public to entertain ; 
and still the two friends were sitting as in expectation. At length Mr. 
Grayling started up at the sound of a low whistle. 

Quickly enveloping himself in his great coat, an act in which he was 
imitated by his friend, John Grayling led the way in silence down stairs 
and out of the house. An awful stillness rested on the earth. The 
night air lay cold and motionless as a corse; and the fleeting clouds, 
impelled by a far highercurrent, seemed like the ever-living Spirit, 
calmly holding its eternal way, amid “ the voicelessness of far-extending 
death.” 

With a certain pre-determined air, which was characteristic of 
Grayling, and seemed to show that he had calculated every chance and 
was proof against surprise from the most unlikely quarter, that gen- 
tleman conducted Mr. Hugh Owen to the wicket of the little hill-side 
churchyard, where they were met by a fellow who was evidently on 
the look-out. 

Recognizing Grayling, the scout requested that he would remain, 
with the other gentleman, while he went to see how the work was 
going on. There had been no more than a tacit understanding 
between the two friends, and there has been no other understanding 
between the reader and myself; but it is, I hope, as plain to everybody 
as it was painfully certain to Hugh Owen, that “the work” in question 
was the opening of a new-made grave. 

About ten minutes elapsed before the man returned and beckoned 
Grayling to follow him, leaving Hugh Owen alone. 

After another interval, which seemed, and probably was, much 
longer, Grayling approached rather hastily, bearingin his hand a folded 
paper. 

“Never saw such a thing as this in a coffin before now,” said he. 
“It looks like a will. Odd affair for a man to take his own will with 
him just when it becomes useful to other people and good for nothing 
to himself.” So saying, he gave the paper into the hands of Hugh 
Owen, who unfolded it, glanced at the contents, and then, with an 
expression of speechless horror, pointed to the name with which 
the will was signed. 

“Almighty Heaven! My father!” he gasped out, as soon as he 


could articulate. He reeled and would have fallen, but that the other 
caught him in his arms. 





CHAPTER IL. 


I must beg the reader to help out, witha little imagination, some 
fifteen hours from the time of the preceding chapter's more or less 
startling dénouement. The adjective, I am convinced would have 
needed no qualifying, but for the pictorial illustration, which describes 
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the scene better than words can do, and will have forestalled my effect 
with that vast majority of the public who serve us poor authors so 
cruelly as to “look at the pictures” before reading a single line of the 
story. eae 

“We have called, sir, upon business which will cause some surprise 
even to you, whose experience must have made you almost proof 
against anything of the kind.” 

The gentleman to whom these words were addressed—and who, with 
his hands folded, and his whole attitude, as he sat in his office chair, 
bespeaking the utmost attention, was a very sedate-looking gentleman 
indeed—bowed his head and smiled in reply. He certainly was not 
accustomed to the sensation of surprise, and would not have confessed 
it if he had been. 

“ My friend and myself,” continued the speaker, “are students of 
anatomy. We were travelling on the road to ———, when, within 
little more than a dozen miles from our destination, we were stopped 
by the heavy floods. What I have now to state is a confession which 
may be attended with unpleasant and even serious results; but I beg 
to say that the blame rests with me alone.” Hereupon Mr. John 
Grayling, for he was the speaker, proceeded to narrate how the will of 
the elder Mr. Owen had been found. He then continued as follows: 
“When my poor friend here”—indicating Hugh—“ had somewhat 
recovered the shock of this discovery, he told me of the singular custom 
which, it seems, prevails among your neighbours of the Principality. 
We concurred in thinking that this will had been ignorantly consigned 
to the grave; and asit had thus fallen strangely into our hands, we 
thought the right course would be to act on our better information, as 
men of the world, and place it in the hands ofa solicitor. Finding that 
the road to Oswestry, from our halting place, was open, though in 
other directions the country is still partly under water, we lost no time 
in coming hither. These are the simple facts. We place ourselves in 
your hands, entirely ; but I beg to repeat, and to add my solemn word 
of honour to the assertion, that the act I have described was mine, and 
that I had not even Mr. Owen’s promise of assistance or encouragement. 
On the contrary, I was so sure he would object that I refrained from 
naming my purpose, and only hinted at it in such a way as to—as to” — 

“As to gain him for an accomplice. I see the matter in a 
plain way, my dear sir, and must inform you that your amiable ex- 
planation, though highly creditable to your nature, would be of no 
earthly service to your friend in any court of justice in the kingdom. 
He was clearly a party to the act. But that is a subject we will waive 
for the present. Let me see the will.” 

After inspecting the document for a few moments, the legal gentle- 
man said, “This will, though I have no recollection of it myself, was 
drawn in my office. One of the witnesses’ names is that of my articled 
clerk. I'll call him.” 

And the lawyer called his articled clerk, who was no other person 
than the narrator of the present story. 


“This document,” said I, after reading through,” was not prepared 
here.” 
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My superior did look astonished, in spite of his endeavour not to 
give way to an unprofessional weakness. 

“Tt is,” I hastened to explain—I was very young at the time—‘‘a 
forgery.” 

The astonishment spread to the faces of the two clients, but my 
chief seemed rather relieved than otherwise. He liked no mystery 
that he was not at the bottom of. 

“How are you able to make this assertion so positively ?” he asked. 

“T make it,” said I, “in reference to my own name, which is here 
written in a hand that is not mine, but is an evident imitation. Besides, 
I happen to remember a will in some respects similar to this, and I 
recognize the signature.” 

Thereupon, I gave a minute description of the old farmer, and I 
told Mr. Hugh Owen that I should, on meeting him anywhere, have 
judged him to be the son, ora very near relative of that person. ‘ The 
original will,” said I, ‘of which this is a counterpart, except as regards 
one short but important sentence, named you, Mr. Owen, as the 
residuary legatee. The landed estate, comprising, as I understand, a 
small home-farm and a few acres of pasturage, was devised to your elder 
brother, Richard Owen; and the sum here named as your legacy was 
in reality bequeathed to him as a means of carrying on and im- 
proving the farm; while the whole personal estate in remainder fell to 
you. I judge the value of that to be, from what your father said, at least 
three thousand pounds, instead of the five hundred, which this frau- 
dulent will apportions.” 

“Then,” said Mr. Owen, with painfully constrained calmness, “ you 
infer that my brother is guilty of having forged the will you hold in 
your hand. Is that not so?” 

“Tt is a natural inference,” I replied, ‘but it is not a legal one. 
Neither is it mine. 

“We four, sitting here, as men of ordinary understanding, must 
perceive the inevitable tendency of what has been stated by you for a 
fact. We can have no moral doubt that, if this will be a fraudulent 
substitute for some other and genuine document, the person who gains 
by the alteration is he who has made it.” 

To this proposition of Mr. Owen’s no one demurred. Neither did 
any assent. After a few moments’ pause, during which he had looked 
anxiously to each of the three for an answer, he continued, in a voice 
of most touching appeal— 

“Let this matter rest. Let it sleep in the grave, and wait, with all 
our hidden sins, the light of the Great Day. Make no inquiries: form 
no judgment about the paper you have there. Forget it. My God! 
Am I not willing to forego the cruel benefit of this discovery, even 
could I exact the utmost penny of my father’s bequest, without bringing 
shame and punishment upon his eldest son ?” 

“Stop, sir,” my chief quietly interposed, “it is not my wont to 
obtrude words of condolence on persons whom I cannot assist; but I 
will say that the feelings under which you have just spoken have my 
entire sympathy. I regret extremely the course which I have no 
option but to take. Perhaps, if matters had not gone quite so far” 
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(I winced at this, for I felt that I had acted inconsiderately in letting 
out the truth)—“ Perhaps, I say, if no direct implication of felony had 
been conveyed, I might have helped you in a negative manner, by 
letting you withdraw the will from my hands, and leave this office 
with the assurance that nothing more should ever be said. I cannot 
do sonow. ‘The case,I am sorry to say, must go before a magistrate.” 

In vain did the two friends entreat my employer to alter his 
decision. He replied to all their arguments by showing that a paper 
had been placed in his hands, which paper was positively declared by 
his own articled clerk to be a forgery, involving, moreover, the fabri- 
cation of that very clerk’s signature. It was not a case in which he 
could shut his eyes. In fine, he assured the young gentlemen that he 
would show them all the consideration possible in this matter. He 
must take the will to a magistrate, whom he had the pleasure of 
knowing well, and he would do all in his power to avoid a criminal 
prosecution. Grayling and Owen were fain to depart with this very 
imperfect consolation, leaving the name of the inn where they meant 
to sojourn, while at Oswestry. 

I had almost made up my mind that I would, when before the 
magistrate, retract the charge of forgery, and pretend to think it 
likely I had been mistaken. It happened that all need of subterfuge 
or prevarication was obviated by my reading the local newspaper, 
which I took up and began to peruse with the mechanical regularity of 
a pre-occupied mind. 

No sooner was I alone in my little back office than I fell to reading 
this local newspaper, without the slightest interest in its contents. 
When one reads a paper, book, or any printed matter, while some 
impending care disturbs the heart, but leaves imagination and all the 
intellectual faculties uselessly free and active, it is with close attention 
to the most trifling details. I began this paper with the title, which 
was in Old English typography; and I settled in my mind the whole 
process by which the letters had been cut on wood and afterwards 
stereotyped. Then came the motto, which was our old friend Vow 
Populi vox Dei, on a splendidly ornamental scroll, borne by angelic 
trumpeters. Then came an intimation that the paper enjoyed an un- 
paralleled circulation in the counties of Salop, Chester, Hereford, 
Monmouth, Denbigh, Flint, and Montgomery, and was, therefore, a 
choice medium for advertisements. Up in one corner at the top was 
the number of that week’s publication, which was MC something and 
several X’s, proving that this was a very old-established organ indeed. 
Up in the other corner by the top was the tariff of subscription, from 
which it appeared that if you paid three months, or six months, or a 
whole year in advance, you gained nothing, and might just as well 
take in the paper and pay for it weekly, and so be able to discontinue 
it whenever you pleased. Well, I perused all this, thinking only of 
poor Mr. Owen and the forged will; and then I read an important 
public announcement that the proprietor of the journal was prepared 
to undertake printing in all its branches, with care and expedition, and 
on the most economic terms. And then I read two or three advertise- 
ments (fortunately the great mass of these were on the last page); and 
then I got into the news of the week. 
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I got into the news of the week, and I went on from the mysterious 
paragraph with the dashes to the facetious paragraph with the hard 
words and the quotations from Shakspeare; and thence I went on to 
the puffing paragraph, and thence to the “ strange, if true” paragraph, 
and thence right through the Quarter Sessions, an enormous turnip, 
and an “ excitement” meeting of the Board of Guardians, into a pile of 
dismal paragraphs all by themselves, in a kind of accident ward, in the 
right hand column of the first page. 

In an idly speculative way did I read these returns of the casualties 
of peace. Death and mutilation in mines by explosions, by choke- 
damp, by the breaking of ropes and chains. Death and mutilation on 
railways ; on steam-boats ; in factories and mills. Violent hands laid 
by some bemuddled wretch on his own, or his paramour’s, or his pot- 
companion’s life, in the vague inarticulate sense of being wronged. 
Fierce aberrations of the woman’s love for her offspring, driving her to 
deeds truly and yet falsely called unnatural. Through such evil 
records I was reading steadily on, when I had my whole mental energy 
brought back to the subject which had never ceased to influence my 
thoughts. I read—in the dry newspaper phraseology it shall be allowed 
to retain in these pages—the following piece of information :— 


MELANCHOLY AND Fata AcciDENT.—We regret to hear of a shocking occur- 
rence which took place last week, at the beginning of the recent floods. It appears 
that Mr. Richard Owen, farmer, of , left Oswestry in his gig, about five- 
and-twenty minutes to four on the afternoon of Friday last. He was at the time 
slightly in liquor; and, it is supposed, must have lost the road, when about half- 
way on his journey, and have driven into the river. The horse and gig were 
found the next day, having been carried by the stream a considerable distance 
from the spot where the accident most probably took place. The body of 
the deceased was not found until yesterday, when it presented a ghastly spectacle. 
Mr. Owen had just become possessed of the small estate of , by the death of 
his father, whom he had only buried two days before he met with the above sad 
fate. Strangely enough, he had his father’s will in his pocket when discovered in 
the river. Young Mr. Owen was only twenty-six years of age. He was well 
known and much respected in this town for his jovial qualities. Though 
sometimes given to “a drop too much,” he was “a young man, take him forall in 
all, we shall probably not look upon his like again.” An inquest on his remains 
will take place this day, and we shall, probably, be enabled to furnish a report of 
the evidence in our late edition. 








That Richard Owen had his father’s genuine will in his pocket, when 
he was drowned on his way home, turned out afterwards to be true. 
I anticipate the objection to this incident, on the ground of improba- 
bility. I confess, with humiliation and regret, that I have joined others 
in laughing at the last scene of “‘Speed the Plough,” when we see 
brought forward the evidences (which ought to have been destroyed) 
of a murder that had been committed many years before the rising of 
the curtain. The author violated probability when he wrote that last 
scene. So did the late lamented Mrs. Manning violate probability when 
she left her gory dress to tell the hideous secret of that grave in the 
back kitchen. So does nearly every felon violate probability in his 
insane disregard, amid all his cunning plans for concealment, of one 
palpable staring sign of guilt, which shall ultimately damn him. 

It may be supposed that I did not wait after reading the paragraph 
to philosophise on the habits of criminals. My chief had already set 
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off with the forged will to the house of his friend the magistrate ; so I 
followed as quickly as possible and found the two together. 

When I had set this new phase of the business before them, it was 
decided that I should proceed in quest of Mr. Hugh Owen and his 
friend, that they might be at once apprised of what had happened. 
Within half an hour we were all assembled in the magistrate’s study. 

That dispenser of justice gave Mr. Owen to understand that his 
brother, being dead, was clearly beyond the reach of the criminal law. 
He passed some lengthy remarks upon Mr. Grayling’s conduct, in em- 
ploying resurrection-men ; the end of these remarks being that an ex- 
traordinary discovery had been made, that Mr. Grayling’s act had been 
conducive to that extraordinary discovery, and that, therefore, Mr. 
Grayling was not to be punished, though his vile instruments certainly 
would be, if—which was not probable—they could be caught. Though 
not strikingly logical, the magistrate’s decision was uttered with a great 
deal of good feeling and an instinctive tendency to moral rather than 
legal right. 

I have little now to state. By his brother’s death, Hugh Owen be- 
came possessed of the whole property, real and personal, which their 
father had left to be fairly divided between them. The old man had 
exercised a praiseworthy judgment in this mode of division. Richard, 
his eldest son, had been brought up on the farm, which had been the 
family possession for two centuries. The young man understood his 
business well, and required but little capital to keep the farm in a 
flourishing condition. Hugh, the old man’s second and only remaining 
child, had given promise of excellence in an honourable calling. He 
would need money to set him up in life, and would use it wisely and 
well. 

Wisely and well he has employed the little means of which his un- 
happy brother would have robbed him. Having found a good tenant 
for the Welsh farm, he has since pursued the arduous career he had 
entered on of his own free choice. Though still young, he has an ex- 
cellent practice in one of the chief cities of the kingdom. 

As for Grayling, that ardent seeker of knowledge has kept in the same 
path, too, and has a little outstripped his friend. Though Grayling takes 
an artist's view of pain and death, and would hail a bloody battle as a 
rare opportunity for learning more about gunshot wounds, he is loved 
by his patients for the tenderness with which he treats them. I am 
afraid the Shropshire magistrate’s homily did not sink deep into John’s 
soul, and that it had, indeed, very little effect in impressing him with 
a proper horror of contraband “ subjects ;” but I have not heard that 
his ghoulish propensities have ever brought him in contact again with 
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UNDER THE BRUSH. 
By W. G. D. 


Have any of our readers heard of whitewashing ?—Doubtless, Mrs. 
Adolphus Popplewhistle has been bored by the “ horrid workmen” 
coming to perform the annual ceiling purification, at De Dunstanville 
Lodge, and has, par consequence, gladly seized the opportunity of escap- 
ing to the sea-side, with the dear children, leaving poor Adolphus 
to dine in the city, spend the evening as he can, and return at night 
to the sheet-enveloped furniture and the compact iron bedstead, 
at 18s. 6d., in the attic, or whichever room may happen not to be 
under (or rather over) the brush. Some of our readers may also 
entertain a lively remembrance of the whitewash of sherry that 
we partook of after having disposed of the darker fluids, at our 
mutual friend Guzzleskin’s, when we last dined with him, and 
assisted at the christening of his last hopeful Gregory G., jun. But 
it is to neither of these occasions that the present brush is directed. 
Know, gentle reader, that there is a legal operation in use, by which 
an unfortunate debtor can, by about a month’s retirement to a debtors’ 
prison, become relieved of his liabilities (¢.e., supposing him to be able 
to satisfy the Commissioners of the Insolvent Court that there has been 
nothing fraudulent in his transactions), and this from the time of 
its institution, has been known by the name of whitewashing. Having, 
from circumstances over which, “of course,” I had no control, had no 
other alternative but this presented to me, I was obliged to avail 
myself of the above purifying process, and although the sketch here 
attempted has, no doubt, been made by abler hands than mine, still, 
as a flint is never so much worn but another spark may be got out of 
it, it is hoped something may here be shown that will interest the 
reader, and give some insight to the interior of a Debtors’ Prison. I 
shall not enumerate the various legal processes that keep an honest 
man’s mind in a constant state of irritation before he arrives at the 
culminating point of arrest. In my case these had all been gone 
through, and one fine morning I am waited on about eight o’clock bya 
very respectable looking person from Messrs. Sloman, of Chancery-lane, 
who politely informed me that he has called from Messrs. So-and-so (my 
hostile creditor), and inquires ‘‘ what I am going to do in the matter ?” 
As Ihave already made up my mind to undergo the ordeal of Portugal- 
street, I inform him of that fact, and in return he tells me that he is an 
officer of the Sheriff of Middlesex ; and that, however much inclined he is 
to make things pleasant, he cannot again lose sight of me until I am lodged 
in Whitecross-street prison. After making a few arrangements as to 
dress and personal comforts, we start in company, the officer walking by 
my side, as if he were a fellow clerk proceeding to business with me. 
The only extraordinary thing about the matter is, the remarkable twist 
of the eye my companion has in the event of a stoppage at a crossing, 
or any little congregation of persons we may encounter during the walk. 
I am entertained with accounts of remarkable captures and attempts 
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to escape, all tending to show that Z had better not attempt any- 
thing of that sort with Aim, and also that Iam very fortunate in having 
fallen into such good hands as his, so that by the end of the journey, 
one of my half-crowns that has been reserved for incidental expenses, 
is transferred to his willing palm, and I am introduced to the head waiter 
of Burdon’s Hotel (vulgo the turnkey of Whitecross-street prison). The 
officer having delivered his warrant, and had a receipt for his prisoner, 
starts off after the next unfortunate on his list, first having shaken me 
by the hand and wished me well through my trouble. Mr. Turnkey 
then sends for Mr. Constable of the Gate, who civilly desires me to 
follow him, and Iam conducted along various narrow passages, through 
an iron cage at the entrance ofa court yard, across which I go, and am 
introduced to the chairman of No. 7 Ward. Mr. Chairman, who, bythe 
way, is a prisoner, and has been so for these four years, informs me of 
the rules of the ward, and that the entrance fee is one pound—the pay- 
ment of which sum releases me from various disagreeable duties of 
cleaning yards, rooms, &c., and forming a fund for the payment of 
cooks’ and waiters’ wages, coals, newspapers, and various items of 
comfort and convenience. He tells me that the steward providesa dinner 
daily for the sum of one shilling, and breakfast and tea at sixpence 
each meal; or that I can provide myself, and the ward cook will 
superintend my modest chop or rasher. As I anticipate going out on 
bail, and therefore do not expect to be detained more than a fortnight, I 
elect to dine at the steward’s table. So, having signed my name in the 
ward book, I am left to note the peculiarities of a prison ward, and in- 
dulge in sad reflections as to what has brought me here, and devise the 
quickest method of getting out of the present scrape. ‘The ward is a 
room about fifty-four feet long, fitted up with tables and forms, as at 
a coffee-room. A famously large fire is throwing a comfortable heat 
from an enormous kitchen range, round which are hung all the most 
approved appliances for cooking herrings, chops, rashers, &c., for the 
use of any who may please to use them. After making a survey of the 
room which is to be my home for so long, I wander into the yard, where 
a stranger is immediately struck with the peculiar slouching walk that 
persons acquire who are condemned to exercise in an enclosed space for 
any length of time: there seems to be no variety in the constant walk 
from end to end of the yard (about 120 fect long), and one begins 
to have something of an understanding why the anymals in their cages 
at the Zoological Gardens continue their incessant tramp. The cop- 
stable of the gate, who is in attendance at the cage before mentioned, for 
the ingress and egress of visitors, between the hours of ten and four, 
soon claims acquaintance with the new man, and is very communi- 
cative for the first day or so, by which time he has taken a pretty good 
portrait of Mr. Newcome, and there is no chance of his slipping through 
with any of the visitors. We continue our observations and our tramp 
until one o’clock arrives, when the bell rings and the gate is closed 
until two, to enable the turnkeys, &c., to get their dinner. 
At the same time the steward’s dinner is ready, and we sit down 
to a capital joint, with etcetras, vegetables, bread and cheese ad 
libitum. Dinner disposed of, the ward becomes crowded with the 
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wives, children, friends, and professional advisers of the members, 
hem! (we don’t call ourselves prisoners here) who, amid the rolling 
clouds of tobacco smoke, create a din that to the new comers 
is wearying to a degree. At one table is a party of Germans, who 
have come to see poor Van Somebody, and amuse him, by drinking 
unlimited pots of beer, and singing some of their national four-part 
songs. At another sits the poor wife who has brought the melancholy 
news that the landlord has distrained for rent, and that to-morrow the 
bed on which the wailing infant in her arms first saw the light, and all 
the little household gods, that have each been a source of delight in 
the acquirement, will be ruthlessly sold at about a tenth of their value 
while the husband is locked up and prevented following his usual 
occupation, perhaps only for obliging a friend with the use of his 
name to an accommodation bill. Again, at another table, is an in- 
solvent making an entire set of account books (vulgo rigging 
them) to meet the hawk’s eye of Mr. Commissioner Law, and enable 
him, the insolvent, if he be fortunate enough to pass, to leave this 
prison and start again, with perhaps four or five hundred pounds clear. 
Oh, glorious imprisonment for debt !—Wearied with the sounds of 
schedule filing, petitions, bail bonds, and the infinity of legal terms 
peculiar to this branch of the profession, that are never out of our 
ears from the time of entrance for visitors, and the constant hubbub 
of a hundred people, we hail with delight the sound of the bell at four 
o'clock, which warns visitors to depart, and, as the fees are heavy and 
penalties severe for any stranger being found in the prison after hours, 
the yard is soon cleared, the ward is then mustered for the roll call, 
which is done by the chairman, in the presence of two constables. 
The business of the ward then commences; the papers of the previous 
day are sold by auction, the new members are introduced, and the 
meeting is informed if they have paid their fees or not. On Monday 
and Thursday evenings a financial statement is read, and, if the funds 
permit, a dividend is declared about once a fortnight, of from 2s. 6d. 
to 5s. each member. Some of the old members have been known to 
receive from this source as much as six pounds during their stay here ; 
business matters being disposed of, the steward’s tea table is served, 
which being despatched, the members settle in for the evening, and 
here the observer soon sees the truth of the adage “birds of a 
feather.” Among the various classes that compose this assembly of 
forty persons there are almost as many grades and cliques as in 
the great world outside. At the top table sits (for each member 
has his particular seat, at a particular table) the embryo barrister, 
the son of a country gentleman, who (the embryo) after consorting 
with sporting gents in general, and prize fighters in particular, 
besides “‘ going the pace” up to the mature age of twenty-four, finds 
himself an inmate of the prison, minussome three or four thousand pounds, 
and, with all the slang and snobbishness of his companions still sticking 
to him, but yet prides himself on his high birth, and the cut of his new 
seedy coat and trousers. Next to him is the man of good family, who 
has travelled Europe through, and having received a medical education, 
is fain to put up with the post of assistant-surgeon of a militia regiment, 
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the narrow stipend of which soon brings him within these precincts, and 
who is now in fearful anxiety lest he should not get out on bail before 
his leave of absence expires. Consorting with these is the fast son of a 
publican, who on the strength of his yearly trips to the Rhine, Baden, 
&c., fancies himself their equal, but who is continually, by his gaucheries 
and his grammar, betraying his origin. Next comes a table of professional 
men, with one or two of the better class of tradesmen, who having 
kindred tastes for the arts, musical, pictorial, and literary, find some 
solace, in conversation between themselves, from the ribald talk that 
is going on around them. Lower down is a table of French 
bootmakers, Italian provision dealers, German commission agents, 
then a table of bakers, then various small tradesmen and clerks, down 
to the cab driver and coal dealer, who have contrived somehow to save 
money enough before their arrest to pay their ward fees, and keep 
themselves here, instead of going over to the county side, where those 
who cannot themselves do so are found in necessaries at the expense of 
the county, 

The principal amusement of the evening consist of cards, the use of 
which, although forbidden by the rules of the prison, is winked at by the 
Governor. Those debtors who have not their schedules ready now 
take the opportunity of a little quiet in the ward to square up their 
books or cook their accounts, as the case may be. Some poor member 
is perhaps compelled to part with his watch or best coat, and accord- 
ingly gets up a raffle for the same, and by that means obtains nearly 
double its worth. Now comes in a deputation from No. 8 Ward, on 
the opposite side of the prison, with a subscription list for the poor man, 
whose goods we have before told were about to be seized for rent, and 
soon after they return to thank us, and tell us that the amount is made up 
within a shilling or so, which is soon collected. Hurrah! three cheers 
for No. 7 ward. Verily itis the poor whoare charitable. At half-past 
seven the beer shop (here known by the name of the Scratch) is 
opened, by which time the various raflles have come off, and various 
stakes won at cards, all of which induce a considerable consumption of 
beer. In about an hour bread and cheese, onions, and various snacks, 
are in the ascendant. The beer-warmer is in great request—hot beer, 
with ginger and sugar, being much recommended as a_ night-cap, 
to counteract the effect of going into the cold and rather damp sleeping 
wards. Shortly before ten the bell rings, and we all go up to bed, the 
turnkeys coming round at ten o'clock and separating each sleeping 
ward by locking an iron gate on the stairs. Would to Heaven that I 
could say that this was the close of the day, but the bed ward is the 
purgatory of any man with a mind a degree above that of a brute. 
The moment of going into it seems to be the signal for giving 
vent to the most horrid, blasphemous, and obscene language 
and disgraceful songs that can be imagined. Lucky is the 
ward that has not some members mad drunk (with gin sur- 
reptitiously obtained), who get up fights, break every article of 
crockery they can lay hold of, by throwing it through the windows, 
and shout and rave until compelled to give in by sheer exhaustion, I 
do not say this happens every night, but it is of sufficiently frequent 
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occurrence for members to congratulate each other on having had a 
quiet night, and the nightly row is always the first subject of conversa- 
tionin the morning. At a quarter before seven the warders come round 
to unlock the wards. The bed wardens (prisoners who are paid about 
nine or ten shillings weekly out of the ward money for making beds, 
cleaning rooms, and boots and shoes) then get up, collect the boots, 
bring up hot water, and valet their confréres generally. At nine the 
steward’s breakfast is ready, consisting of cocoa or coffee, bacon, fried 
fish, or cold meat, &c., which lasts till ten, when the gates are opened 
for visitors, and the same round of noise, smoke, beer, and schedules, goes 
on day after day. After being kept in a dreadful state of irritation 
through a dilatory lawyer, I at length file my schedule, and get the day 
appointed for going up on bail, which I only just manage by the last day 
of the court sittings, and thus contrive to get from under the brush in 
time to eat my Christmas dinner with my friends. Should this imperfect 
sketch have found favour in the eyes of the readers of the Trary, I may 
perhaps in a future paper show how I got the “finishing touch” put upon 
me by the Commissioner of the Insolvent Court, and enter a little into 
the subject of Imprisonment for Debt. My limits will not allow me to 
do so here; but I cannot let the occasion pass without stating my con- 
viction, that the very worst use you can put a debtor to is to imprison 
him in a debtor's prison. 





A “PENNY THEATRE.” 
Br WiLuL1AM Brovuas. 


THERE are two classes of society, before either of whom it is quite 
possible that this article may come, and to each of whom I feel that 
some apology is due before I write another line. The first of these 
two classes is that highly respectable and most amiable section of the 
human race, who, comfortably situated with the world, happy in their 
domestic relations, doing their duty as fathers, mothers, neighbours, 
citizens, and ratepayers, are as far removed from any thought of vice or 
crime as they are from the temptations that might lead them to it. To 
this most worthy class, who like to see the world en couleur de rose, and 
feel that the surest way of escaping the contamination of vice is to 
shut their eyes to its existence—much as the hunted ostrich, burying 
its head in the sand, believes all danger absent—I must apologise for 
telling one or two unpleasant and unsavoury truths about a style of 
“entertainment” (Heaven save the mark!) that I have witnessed. 

The other class whose pardon I would ask for the ensuing article, 
but whose pardon I don’t much care about after all, comprises a large 
body of the floating population of our great metropolis—I mean those 
gay young dogs—-those “ fast,” those rollicking fellows, those ‘men about 
town”—whose days, and more especially whose nights, are spent in the 
ghastly occupation of what they call “ seeing life ;” the life they see 
being no other than a hideous moral death—a life as pleasant to the 
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contemplative mind to look upon as the vitality engendered by corrup- 
tion, the life originating in the rottenness of our vaunted civilization. 
To this class I apologise for leaving them in ignorance of the precise 
locality of the spot I am about describing. Ihave no wish to make 
my writings a directory for their refined amusements. Not from me 
shall they learn where a night’s “lark” of a new kind may be obtained, 
nor would I add one penny to the ill-gotten gains of the purveyor of 
moral filth who keeps the abomination, by pointing out his whereabouts. 

I was passing the other evening by the doors of the Royal 
Theatre, for the den assumes to itself the title of Royalty, and is, I 
believe, “ ticensed pursuant to Act of Parliament of the Twenty-fifth year 
of King George the Second.” A man was standing at the door, loudly 
expatiating upon the merits of the entertainments to be seen within. 
A sudden feeling of curiosity assailed me. (I have had some experience 
of public amusements in my time, but never until now had been inside 
a “penny theatre.”) I entered, and, laying down twopence, was at 
once admitted to the boxes, the prices being one penny to the pit, 
twopence, as I have said, to the boxes, and threepence to the private, 
or, as they are called, “ reserved” boxes. I did not know of the more 
aristocratic seats when I paid my twopence, and I am glad I didn’t; for, 
from the'glimpses ' could get, the company therein was even more objec- 
tionable than the audience in the twopenny boxes or the penny pit. 

The curtain was down when I took my stand in the boxes—you 
would not catch me sitting down, on those benches—so I had time to look 
around me. Above there was a cobweb-hung, dirty roof, the rafters 
of which had once been whitewashed, but had cast off the shallow 
mockery long ago, and now stood in their naked ugliness. Around 
me—in the boxes—were for the most part women, nearly every one 
of whom had an infant in her arms, which she endeavoured to hush to 
sleep to the music of the cracked fiddle in the orchestra, or (still 
more unholy lullaby!) the chorus of an obscene song. 

Below me, in the pit, was a dense mass of boys and women—not 
girls: there was no sign of girlhood there; the females that composed 
that audience seemed of a class that spring (or fall—which is it ?) at 
once from childhood into womanhood, Of grown men there were very 
few among the crowd. Would that there had been fewer—at least of 
that sort. The faces of the men I did see one and all bore the same 
expression—an expression that, whenever any of their eyes met mine, 
made me instinctively clutch my walking-stick with one hand, while 
the other strayed nervously across my waistcoat to ascertain the safety 
of my watch. 

From this crowded pit arose an odour of which I will not attempt 
a description. The principal ingredient of it was tobacco smoke— 
about every third boy having a short pipe in his mouth. (I ama 
smoker myself, and enjoy the “wicked weed” as well as most men, 
but for once I must confess I felt that it was possible to have too much 
of a good thing—even so good a thing as is tobacco.) Smoking was 
prohibited in the boxes where I sat; so that the payment of the extra 
penny ensured those there the benefit of getting the thick clouds of 
smoke at second hand, 
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And now a little bell is rung, and the one fiddler strikes up. The 
boys in the pit refill their pipes, and little fellows—mere children in 
size, but oh! how old in the cunning depicted upon their faces !— 
clamber up to the foot-lights to get a light. All settle down to listen. 
Again the bell rings ; and a man and woman come before the curtain 
to sing a duet. (It seems the curtain is only raised at the Royal 

Theatre for the dancers. All the singing is done in front of 
it.) The applause, the screams, the whistling, that greet this pair, at 
once proclaim them favourites. Yet neither of them can sing half as 
well as the first ballad-monger you will meet with in the street. Why 
this applause, then, on their entrance ? 

I will tell you. 

The duet itself—a rubbishing and stupid thing enough, without 
meaning, joke, or story—is interspersed with speaking ; and nearly every 
line spoken (on the man’s part) consists either of a profane oath, or a 
filthy and obscene allusion ; while what the woman says abounds in— 
no, I cannot call it double entendre, its one vile meaning is too palpable. 

And it is this that boys, who in another class of life would still be in 
the nursery, applaud so loudly; it is to this that mothers with their 
infants on their laps sit listening ; it is for this the place is licensed (or 
where are the police and those sharp fellows the informers, if it isn’t ?) 
“pursuant to Act of Parliament of the Twenty-fifth year of King 
George the Second.” 

We have heard much of late about education for the masses. 
Statesmen and priests are quarrelling as to the style of instruction to be 
given. Meanwhile, here we have one style nightly going on—in how 
many seminaries throughout this mighty city the licensing authorities 
alone can tell. 

We have a censorship of the stage. I am no advocate for it myself, 
any more than for a censorship of books or newspapers, believing as I 
do that an immoral publication which, once bought, can be read, 
re-read, and pondered over, is infinitely more dangerous than anything 
upon the stage. I would have the purveyor of filth in theatres 
punished as is the publisher of filth in books, by criminal indictment. 
I would not have managers of well-conducted theatres compelled to 
submit everything to an irresponsible authority before the public are 
allowed to see it. But I would have some wholesome punishment for 
the men who now are nightly suffered to impart these lessons of vice 
and immorality to the rising generation—under the sanction of a licence. 

And there are other places of amusement (!) too, besides these filthy 
dens, which might be looked to with advantage, though they do not, 
strictly speaking, belong to the subject of the present article. There 
are “ holes” and “cellars” well known in London, frequented by a 

very different class of patrons, where all decency is set at naught as 
completely as in those I speak of. Their existence and their prosperity 
—for they do prosper—is not the less to be deplored, although the 
“gents” who patronise them may have education, and the benefit of 
good example at home, to serve in some degree to neutralise the moral 


poison—advantages denied to the poor wretched boys who graduate in 
crime at Penny THEATRES. 
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LONDON BY NIGHT. | 
By Epmunp H, Yates. 


Nor from the gloomy gallery of the now hermetically sealed Coliseum 
—not from the highest pinnacle of St. Paul’s, where stood Mr. Dickens 
and Dean Milman during the recent illuminations—do I propose, oh, 
reader of mine! to show you London by night. From these heights 
we should indeed be able to trace the glittering lines of the broad 
streets, to catch occasional twinkles of variegated colours in chemists’ 
windows, to see the reflection of the bridge lamps shimmering in 
the thick water below; but of the actual life carried on beneath us we 
should learn nothing. It is not our purpose to-night to find sermons 
in stones, but rather to glean an amusing lesson from animate objects. 
Let us, then, quietly stroll through the streets, jotting down our ob- 
servations as we go. I, for the nonce, have renounced the ordinary 
paletét of domestic life, and have that magic garment, conferring in- 
visibility on the wearer, which was given to me by my fairy god- 
mother: cling you tightly to its skirts, and thus unseen, yet all-seeing, 
we will pass through the streets together. 

It is the height of the season, and eight o’clock is just pealed from 
the extinguisher-steepled church in Langham-place. Coming down 
Portland-place we have seen at many mansions undeniable tokens of 
festivity; through open dining-room windows we could just catch 
glimpses of glittering epergnes and brilliant chandeliers, of airy dresses 
and pearly shoulders, of stiff white chokers and stiffened moustaches. 
Borne upon the dusty wind came an odour of French cookery which 
tingled deliciously in our nostrils, mingled at some of the houses with 
the sharp pungent smell of Eastern condiments, for Portland-place is 
the stronghold of the great Anglo-Indian fraternity, of returned 
nabobs and ex-collectors; and in the basement floors of many of 
these residences do Meer Ali and his fraternity, bright-eyed and 
agile-fingered, compound such pilaffs and cutcherry and curries as 
delight the stomachs of their masters, and cause the envy of the 
Oriental Club Committee. In Portland-place itself there is little 
enough traffic just now, for the population is of one rank and is 
engaged exclusively at present in that one great occupation, dining. 
Turning through the Regent-cireus into Oxford-street, we come 
at once upon a very different scene, where the whole hive is awake 
and stirring. The street is thronged with business men detained 
late in the City now wending their way to their snuggeries at 
burglar-haunted Bayswater, or nightly-ransacked Notting Hill; shop- 
girls attached to early-closing establishments, escorted by the trimmest 
of shop-boys with the shiniest of hats, the all-roundest of collars, 
and the stiffest of boots, wending their way to those establish- 
ments which call themselves dancing academies, and are simply 
casinos on a lower scale. Now and then, too, we pass a seedy- 
looking man with a very blue-shaven face, a jaunty air, and a thick 
stick ; this is an actor who does not play until the second piece; and 
occasionally we come across the stout well-to-do sub-editor of a daily 
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newspaper, hurrying down to his nightly avocation. We may, per- 
chance, see something more of the inner life of both these gentlemen, but 
at present our business is in the street. Passing through Oxford-street 
and glancing through the large windows of the linendraper’s shop where 
the white-chokered gentlemen are lazily putting away the things and 
hurrying off to the joys of the Varsoviana, we come into Holborn, and, as 
nine o’clock is now close at hand, find the shops generally closed, and 
the wayfarers few in number. Little noise is here heard save from 
the costermongers, who, standing by their barrows at the corner of 
the kerb, shout the excellence of their goods, and from the boys, who 
preternaturally wide-awake, still keep up a volley of slang and “chaff” 
against each other and all the passers-by. Some establishments, how- 
ever, are still open; oyster shops, glaring with gas, radiant with 
lobsters, and trimly arranged oysters laid flat in circular basins, green 
and tempting with fennel and cold salads arranged in glistening glass, 
bright with gilt afiches of dried salmon, and haddocks and Yarmouth 
bloaters. ‘Taverns are here, too, of all kinds, from the old-fashioned 
public-house with its one open bar, its capital old and mild ales 
and cooling porter, with its trim old-fashioned landlord and 
landlady, its hairy-capped pot-boy and time-honoured “ parlour” 
frequenters to the rattling staring gin-palace, with mahogany and 
plate -glass, with its enormous vats, and glistening gaseliers, and pewter 
bars, and wired cakebasket; with its ‘‘max” and “old tom” and 
“blue-ruin,” its “dew off Ben Nevis,” its “regular stunning and no 
mistake.” Looking through the always-open swing door of this house we 
see a sight which would fill our esteemed friend Mr. George Cruikshank 
with horror and dismay. There, in the large space in front of the bar, 
is wedged together a crowd of men, women, aye and children. There 
are costermongers in the orthodox fustian coat and knee-breeches, with 
dirty cotton stockings and ankle jack boots, who have left their basket 
of wares piled up behind the doors, but who keep looking sharply round 
occasionally to see that the laws of meum and tuum are duly respected ; 
seedy men in rusty suits like mechanics out of work or broken down 
tradesmen, “colloguing” together over little glasses of spirits, which 
have been filled from the battered noggin on the counter; their con- 
versation harping principally upon “ parties that they've knowed” who 
were “ bad lots,” and “‘ made no bones about sellin’ a feller up root and 
branch :” little old women in wonderfully wretched clothes and 
smashed bonnets—old women with moist eyes and red noses, and hands 
with crinkled shining skin and black nails, who address each other first 
as “Mum,” and then, under juniperial influence, broaden into “ my 
dear ;” gaunt, wretched, slammerkin girls, with pallid faces, half defiant 
half death-like in their expression, dressed in faded finery, with tattered 
shawls drawn tightly round their thin frames, who do not wait to talk but 
hurry in, toss of their ‘“ go,” and are off at once. Screened off from 
the general assemblage by a wooden partition is the private bar or 
“‘ Jug and Bottle Entrance,” where are three or four young men of a 
better stamp who are drinking pale ale and talking about the “ governor” 
and the “jolly sheave o’ last night,” and flirting with the many rib- 
boned girl who is serving them, and imagining themselves the greatest 
rakes in Europe. The hands are rapidly creeping round the dial, and 
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we shall not have time to go further into the City, nor should we 
indeed find much there to repay our journey. We should see large 
warehouses and vast mercantile establishments sleeping quietly in the 
moonlight, the masters of which are now nodding over the last number 
of the “ Quarterly Review,” or playing with the children, or smoking 
a quiet cigar on the lawn far far away from these hot and stifling 
thoroughfares. In detached and semi-detached villas, in “ parks” and 
“retreats” and “ lodges,” ay, by my troth, and even in “ hermitages ” 
live they, away by the side of silver Thames or on the breezy downs 
of Surrey, or among the verdant woods of Sussex and Berkshire, 
whither they fly and whence they are borne, steam-rattled by the 
train each night and morning. We should see little congregationless 
churches frowned upon and almost hidden by the erections of Man- 
chester and Glasgow enterprise, large tumble-down inns and coaching 
houses, whose custom has departed but whose name still remains, 
*“‘London’s tall column pointing to the skies,” the Bank, tte Exchange, 
the Post Office, all the great monuments of commerce, but we should 
come upon very few animate beings, and so at once “ westward ho!” 
Stay! I said we would have one more look at our friend the sub- 
editor whom we met in Oxford-street. It is but a short way from 
Holborn to the Strand, and in the latter region we shall find him. 
That large building with the dull beacon lamp burning over the door, 
and with the brilliant light streaming through the windows of the 
two upper stories through which the compositors can be seen 
busily at work, that large building, on nearing which the thumping 
and clashing of the steam-engine is at once audible, is the IJn- 
telligencer office, and here from 9 p.m. till 3 am, except on 
Saturday nights or on the occasion of a month’s holiday, is Mr. Sifter, 
the sub-editor, invariably to be found. A cab has just rattled up to 
the door, and from it has alighted Mr. O’Shane, one of the “ gallery- 
men” of the Intelligencer. Availing ourselves of our invisibility, we 
follow him through the door, and up a well-worn staircase, to a large 
bare room on the second floor. The room is pretty well filled, five or 
six reporters being seated at the desks, which run round the wall— 
gallery-men who were first at “ the House,” a gentleman who has just 
returned from a public-dinner, and another who is copying from his 
notes the lengthy speech of the President at the opening of the Bolton- 
le-Moors Cattle Show. Mr. Sifter is not here; to find him, we must 
go down to the first flight, and here he is boring over an absurd manu- 
script account of a military inspection, and endeavouring, hopeless 
task as it seems, to cut out three parts of the reporter’s verbose descrip- 
tion, and neatly to join the disconnected fragments. In his room, by 
special licence, is seated a lively-looking young man in evening dress, 
with a playbill before him, at which he casts occasional glances, as his 
quick pen flies over the paper. This is the theatrical critic, whose 
Gillott has become a creesewhose inkstand is filled with gall—who, in 
plain speaking, is flaying Mr. Haresfoot for having the presumption to 
think he can play Hamlet, and for having had the presumption to dis- 
appoint the theatrical critic of that great organ, the Intelligencer, by 
compelling him to give up a pleasant artistic dinner at Greenwich, and 
to attend to his critical duties at the Theatre Royal Drury Garden, 
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Doubtless, you would like a glance at the chief editorial sanctum ; but, 
as we are pressed for time, you must accept a catalogue raisonnée of its 
contents. Here it is:—A bald-headed gentleman; a large desk; piles 
of manuscript; a heap of “ leaders” in proof; letters (opened and 
unopened) from all parts of the world; a framed statement of the 
current work of the night; a bowl full of cards for theatres, exhi- 
bitions, &c.; a mass of books for review lying on the floor; a file of 
the journal, with hieroglyphics intelligible only to editorial senses, 
inscribed thereon; a hat, great-coat, and stick; two or three book- 
shelves, full of works of usefui information—cyclopedias, dictionaries, 
and such like; gutta-percha speaking tubes, communicating with all 
parts of the establishment, jutting from the wall, and falling snake-like 
round the devoted editor; a tea service; and a washing-stand. Now, 
adieu, Intelligencer-office, and, once more, ‘* westward, ho.” . 
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A TALE IN TWO CHAPTERS. 
By Joun V. BripoEMayn. 
sleiledein 
CHAPTER II. 
‘Al ’exwides rary ’avOpaimey dvescos.”” 
“Do you know that cheque?” repeated the Earl. 

At firstthe young man made no reply, but the sudden paleness which 
overspread his face, and the tremor which agitated his whole body, 
proved but too plainly that the question, simple as it may appear, was 
one which, for him, was fraught with mysterious and terrible signi- 
ficance. At last, he gasped out: “Forgive me, my Lord! oh, forgive 
me !” 


With these words, he fell on his knees, a picture of abject fear, 
before the Earl. 

“Rise, Sir” said the latter, ‘‘ and listen to the business which brings 
me to this place, for I have neither the time nor the inclination to 
witness this tomfoolery. As you are aware that cheque was stopped at 
my banker's because it wasa forgery. You, no doubt, fancied you had 
escaped detection, because you were not instantly arrested, and 
sentenced to the punishment the law awards your crime. You know, 
I presume, what that punishment is-————” 

“Oh! My Lord, my Lord,” exclaimed the young man, interrupting 
him, and endeavouring to catch hold of his hand. 

“Keep your distance, sir,” said the Earl, drawing back from his 
companion’s touch, as if there was pollution in it. ‘ Keep your distance, 
and listen to what I have to say, or, on the honour of a nobleman, I 
will, without more ado, deliver you at once to the detectives outside”— 

“ But if I am silent—if I do listen, you will forgive me—you will 
allow me to escape—you-———” 


The Earl rose from his seat, with a look of the most withering scorn 
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at the poor wretch thus grovelling in the dust of agony before him, 
and made a step or two towards the door. 

“‘ My Lord, my Lord!” shrieked the young man, “I am silent—I 
will listen without pronouncing asingle word. I will—I will—on my 
honour, I will !” 

“ Your honour!” replied the Earl, with an indescribable expression 
of contempt. ‘ Your honour! the honour of a forger, and a mere clerk! 
Do not fancy it is to your solicitations I yield,” he added, returning to 
his seat, ‘I shall conclude what I have to communicate, because I can 
use even such a pitiful creature as yourself. After the commission of 
your crime—forgery—my agents did not lose sight of youa single 
instant. I am acquainted with your whole despicable career. I am 
borne out in my first notion that one who can so well imitate my 
signature and handwriting can forge equally well the handwriting of 
others. You are an adept in the forger’s art, and this is the reason 
of my visit. A word from me and you will never know again what 
freedom means: you will end your days in a penal settlement. There 
is one thing that may save you.” 

“ Oh! what is that? Tell me what it is !” cried the trembling cul- 
prit, with a face that no longer seemed human, so distorted was every 
feature with the conflict going on in his soul, between fear and hope. 

“ Look at that letter,” continued the Earl, taking a paper from his 
pocketbook. ‘‘Examine it well, and tell me if you think you can 
produce a facsimile of the writing.” 

The young man took the letter, and, after passing his hand several 
times rapidly across his eyes, as if to render his glance more certain, 
examined the document most carefully. He scrutinised the peculiar 
form of each letter, the dots over the 7’s, the strokes through the ¢’s, and 
the loops of the /’s, and then answered :— 

“ Yes, my lord, Iam sure I can. It is an uncommon hand—if you 
observe, even in the manner in which each line bends downwards as it 
nears the edge of the paper, you 

“T am no forger, Sir,” said the Earl. ‘I donot want to know the 
rules of your art. I merely desire a specimen of it. Can you, I repeat, 
imitate that handwriting ?” 

“T can,” replied his companion. 

“Your assertion is not sufficient, for I do not believe in that, or aught 
else you might say. I must have proof. Sit down, and imitate the 
first few lines.” 

The young man obeyed. 

His whole soul seemed thrown in the task. At the expiration of 
about five minutes he gave the Earl what he had written. The 
imitation was so close, that even the most experienced professional 
expert would, in all likelihood, have been deceived. 

“‘Have you letter-paper here?” inquired the Earl. 

** Yes—of all kinds,” answered the young man. 

“Stop!” exclaimed the Earl. “I recollect-—I have some myself.” 
With these words he took a blank sheet from his pocket-book. 

“Is your Lordship aware there is a crest stamped on the top?” en- 
quired Fanshawe servilely. 

“Your observation is uncalled for,” said the Earl, ‘ Do as I tell 
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you, and no more. Copy this,” he continued, taking out another docu- 
ment, and throwing it over to his companion, who eagerly clutched it. 
“Copy it in the same hand as that of the letter I first gave you, and, 
if you succeed to my satisfaction, I will take no further steps against 
you—though I shall still keep the cheque as a guarantee for your 
silence concerning all that has passed between us to night.” 

“My Lord,” said the young man, “you may rely upon me. My 
gratitude, my warm and lasting gratitude would never allow me to 
utter the slightest hint —” 

“Your gratitude !” returned the Earl, “ your gratitude is absolutely 
offensive to me; besides, I prefer trusting to your fears—and, in order 
they may not die away, I keep the cheque. Now execute the task I 
have given you.” 

The young man sat down at the table. After writing several lines, 
then detached words, then one or two consecutive phrases—and so on, 
he began in good earnest, copying the second document he had re- 
ceived. He had been thus engaged for twenty-five minutes or half an 
hour, when he suddenly stopped. | Laying down his pen, he took up 
the manuscript he was transcribing, and looked at it more closely. He 
then laid it down again, but still he did not proceed. 

“Ts there any word you are unable to decipher ?” inquired the Earl. 

“No, my Lord,” answered his companion, “ but there is a name here 
—which—” 

“ What name,” asked the Earl. 

“ Edith—Edith—Fanshawe,” replied his companion. 

“‘ Well?” said the Earl. 

“Might I—dare I ask whether that person—that lady—was not 
lately in Ireland ?” 

“ What has that to do with your task ?” inquired the Earl. 

“Much, my Lord,” replied his companion, pointing to his hand, 
which was trembling so violently that he could scarcely hold his pen. 

“ Had you read on a little further, the paper itself would have fur- 
nished you with the information you require,” said the Earl. 

The young man glanced his eye hurriedly over the latter part of the 
paper, and then let it drop upon the table, while he convulsively grasped 
the back of his chair to save himself from falling. 

“ Treland—Belfast—a governess,” he muttered to himself. “It is— 
it is—there can be no doubt. Oh! my Lord,” he continued, addressing 
the Earl, “oh! my Lord, do you know that she—Edith—Edith Fan- 
shawe—whom this letter Iam writing is intended to harm—perhaps to 
ruin—for I know not your ohject—is—is my sister ?” 

“T was not aware of the fact,” answered the Earl. 

“Oh! yes, my Lord! she is my sister! my sister!” 

“ What of that?” said the Earl, with rigid impassibility. 

“ What of that?” repeated the young man, looking at him with an 
air of agonised astonishment. ‘ What of that? I would not offend 
you—I would oblige—I mean I would serve you—I would execute 
your bidding—but—but I must know your motive in causing me to 
write this!” 

“You know my motive ?” said the Earl, with a cold, crushing sneer. 

“Yes: forgive me for saying so,” continued the young man, “ but 
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I fear this letter is intended in some way. —forgive me for suspecting such 
a thing—to ruin—I mean to harm my sister; and—if it were—I 

“Well ?” said the Earl, still unmoved. 

“Tfit were, I—I could not—she has been so kind to me, she has— 
and I have been so unworthy of her—that—I—I could not—I would 
not write it.” 

“Are you mad ?” said the Earl. 

“Oh! no; if you only knew all she has done for me—how she has 
assisted me—how kindly—how affectionately—I have behaved basely 
enough to her, Heaven knows; but I could never make her such a 
return as this for all she has done.” 

The Earl took out his watch and looked at it. 

“You have been about half an hour writing two-thirds of the 
letter. It is now a quarter to nine o'clock. If you have not finished 
it at half-past, that is to say, in three-quarters of an hour, I deliver 
you up to justice,” said the nobleman. 

“Oh, my Lord! Do not be so harsh. Recollect she is my own 
dear sister. Anything else you command I will do; but not this; not 
this, or let me know your motive in having the letter written. "Tis 
not idle curiosity which tempts me to ask; but there may be a possi- 
bility that your intentions are not what I fear, and in that case I would 
not object; but, oh! Iam sure Iam right. You would throw a slur 
upon her reputation—that much I can understand—and it is ny duty 
to defend her. I am the only relation she has in the world, except an 
old aunt whom she supports. She is an orphan, my Lord, an orphan!" 

So speaking, the unhappy being buried his face in his two hands, 
and let it fall upon the table. There was a few minutes’ pause. He 
then looked up again imploringly towards the Earl. The latter cast 
a glance at his watch, which he still held in his hand, and merely said, 
“Five minutes to nine; you have thirty-five minutes between you 
and the hulks.” 

“The hulks! the hulks!” exclaimed Fanshawe, wildly, while 
the paleness of his face was changed to a deep scarlet, as though 
all the blood in his frame had rushed into his head. “The hulks! 
why not the gallows? Iam not afraid to mount it.” 

With these words he sprang at the Earl, but the latter was on his 
guard. With one hand he grasped Fanshawe’s throat, and with the 
other held a pistol to his head. So cool and collected was he, that 
not a muscle changed ; not the slightest quivering was apparent on 
his lip. He inherited the courage of an earl, as well as the title of one. 
He had such a noble scorn for a plebeian that he could not fear him. 

“Not afraid to mount it,” he repeated, throwing Fanshawe from 
him with great force. ‘At this moment you are not afraid perhaps, 
but you will be in five minutes’ time, when you have had a little 
more leisure to reflect.” 

And he was right. Fanshawe’s courage was but momentary. He 
was cowed before the stern, unbending glance of the Earl, so different 
from what he knew must be his own appearance. He quailed, too, 
before the certainty which awaited him. He was too well convinced 
of the Earl's inflexible resolution to suppose for a moment the noble- 
man would relent. That  self-preservation is the first law of 
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nature was never more forcibly or more basely exemplified than 
in the present case. As he had stated, Fanshawe owed his sister 
much. He had lost, on account of dissipated habits and consequent 
neglect of business the situation he had at one time held in the 
banking-house where the Earl of Haughtlihurst banked. He had ex- 
changed the counting-house for the turf, in the hopes of soon achieving a 
far more brilliant position, and, indeed, of making a large fortune. He 
was acquainted with a friend who was “up” to every move in the 
stables; who knew what horses would run and what horses would be 
scratched; who was, in fact, perfectly cognizant of the most hidden 
secrets of the sporting world. ‘This friend always told Fanshawe what 
horses to select, and how to distribute his bets, so as to take in all the 
“knowing ones.” ‘The consequence was what every sensible person could 
have foreseen. Fanshawe sank lower and lower. His: difficulties 
becaine greater every day, and his calls upon his sister’s slender savings 
more frequent. When she informed him she could no longer supply 
his wants—she did not tell him how she had refrained from purchasing 
for months the slightest article of dress, until at last the servants in 
the family where she was governess would have absolutely scouted the 
idea of being so shabby as she was—when she told him that she was 
obliged to save a portion of her not over large salary, in order to eke out 
the small annuity on which their old aunt lived—he sent her abusive 
and threatening letters. But this was not all. His name appeared in 
the papers in connexion with certain rather disreputable proceedings, in 
which some of his betting friends played their part. The lady with 
whom his sister lived, being of a religious and highly moral character, 
was greatly shocked, and could not, very properly, of course, think of 
confiding the education of her dear child to a person who had such a 
brother. Consequently Edith Fanshawe lost her situation, and, since 
then, he had never heard from her, or even discovered whither she had 
gone. He had thought at the time he was very badly used. But he 
was not vindictive, and most of his misconduct was more attributable to a 
weak vacillating disposition, than to any inherent depravity. His 
kindly feelings towards his sister had returned with reflection, and we 
have seen how shocked he was at the idea of doing what the Earl re- 
quired. But egotism was the ruling principle of his life. It wrung his 
heart to sacrifice his sister, but even that affected him not half so much 
as the idea of sacrificing himself. As these thoughts flashed through 
his mind, while he sat cowering in the chair into which the Earl had 
flung him, the dull sound of St. Paul’s clock boomed through the night 
air the hour of nine. He started. 

‘“‘ Nine o'clock,” observed the Earl. “You have half an hour left.” 

Fanshawe looked at the speaker who sat before him, the embodiment 
of fate, as understood by the Greeks. He felt that all further supplica- 
tion was useless. He tried to persuade himself that the danger to his 
sister was a mere fiction of his brain. Then his old notion of having 
been ill-treated by her again returned. Once more it flashed across 
his mind that if she would but have advanced him the last five pounds 
for which he wrote, he should have made it five hundred, for he should 
have betted on the horse, an “outsider,” who won the race. He would 
at that moment have been a moneyed man instead of a miserable forger, 
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for, of course he would soon have increased the five-hundred 
pounds a hundred, nay, a thousand fold. Yes, she had wronged 
him. Again, supposing he did write the letter, he might nullify 
it by giving her information of the whole business. It was true he 
would be doing this at his own risk, as the Earl had told him, but 
danger, like mountains and other objects in external nature, looks 
much less at a distance than when it is near. He could run that risk 
although he dared not brave the difficulty he was then in, and which 
was precisely the same. But this was a truth he did not see. Lastly, 
too, he endeavoured to think that, even for his sister’s sake, he ought 
to comply. What would she say—how would she bear the disgrace 
which would overwhelm the family name, if her own brother were a 
convict working in the hulks? Such a thing would kill her. For her 
sake, then, he ought to consent. Such was the specious train of argu- 
ment that flitted through his brain; but, specious as it was, he could 
not, or would not, perhaps, perceive its speciousness. 

Drawing his chair near the table, and nervously wiping away with 
his handkerchief the perspiration which oozed from his finger-ends, and 
which would have prevented him from holding his pen, he took up 
the latter and said, “I will do it.” 

A sneer played over the peer’s face, as he looked at his watch and 
replied, ‘You have just twenty minutes. 

A quarter of an hour afterwards the Earl with the two detectives left 
the house. No one accompanied them. 

The day following that on which the events we have just related took 
place, the Earl of Haughtlihurst paid another visit. This time he directed 
his course to a house in one of those streets whieh run parallel with 
the Hampstead-road and abut upon the Birmingham Railway—a 
neighbourhocd principally distinguished by the number of bills an- 
nouncing lodgings to let in the windows, and an almost incessant streamr 
of large vans, with three or four horses each, rolling over the stones 
and making all the tenements shake as if they were human beings 
suffering from ague. 

His questions—Whether Miss Fanshawe resided in the house, and 
whether she was at home, having been answered in the affirmative, the 
Earl requested the landlady who opened the door to state that a 
gentleman desired to see Miss Fanshawe. After the lapse of a few 
minutes the landiady returned with a request*that the gentleman would 
walk in. 

The Earl was ushered into the small front parlour, where he saw two 
ladies; one, the object of his visit, seated at the table engaged in 
drawing, and the other, Miss Fanshawe’s aunt, a person about fifty, 
seated near the fire. Both rose on his entrance. 

Edith Fanshawe was a most lovely creature. Her hair, of the colour 
the French call blond cendré, a term for which we have not, at least as 
far as we ourselves are aware, any corresponding and equally expres- 
sive one in English, was of the most beautiful kind: luxuriant, silky, 
and distinguished for that peculiar gloss and natural waviness which 
no art can ever bestow. She wore it parted down the middle and 
carried up on each side of her face, behind her ears, where it joined 
an immense plait gathered into a knot at the back of her head. Her 
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eyelashes, which were rather darker than her hair, were very long, and 
gave a most soft and subdued expression to her blue eyes which they 
shaded but could not conceal. Her nose, without being purely Grecian, 
was most delicately and chastely formed, while her lips, as red as coral, 
closed, when she was silent, over two rows of small, regular teeth, of 
almost dazzling whiteness. In stature, Edith Fanshawe was somewhat 
above the middle height of woman, and her slim, admirably propor- 
tioned figure was suchas painters love to pourtray, but such as we seldom 
see in real life. Her actions were full of grace, and ease—with- 
out which grace cannot exist—while the deep, rich, mellow tone of her 
voice was calculated to send a thrill of quiet, indescribable delight 
through the veins of those who heard it. It was one of those rare 
voices worth listening to for itself alone, without taking into consi- 
deration the words it modulated. It delighted by its mere native 
sweetness, as does the song of the nightingale or the warbling of the 
thrush. When we add that Edith Fanshawe was as accomplished as she 
was beautiful—that she was a finished linguist, an excellent musician, 
and a far from contemptible artist, we have said enough to prove that she 
wanted but one thing, noble birth, to render her worthy of the respect 
even of the Earl of Haughtlihurst himself. 

Her aunt, Mrs. Wheatley, was a widow, whose husband had died 
some ten years previously, leaving, as people supposed, his widow excel- 
lently provided for. But, on investigating his affairs, it turned out that, al- 
though he had lived in great style, being the secretary of a large public 
company, he had—being the secretary of a large public company, it 
must be borne in mind—adopted the practice which appears to have since 
become the received custom, and lived in great style at other persons’ ex- 
pense. The consequence was, that Mrs. Wheatley, a most honourable, 
kind hearted, albeit somewhat garrulous old lady, had not been contented 
with giving up to the directors of the company all the effects and 
moneys belonging—we employ the word from habit—to her late 
husband, but had, also, insisted on sacrificing considerable property 
settled by her marriage agreement on herself. All she reserved was a 
wretched pittance of some fifty pounds a year. It was not much, she 
used to say, but it was quite sufficient for her wants; and, as she had 
made up all her husband's deficiencies, she enjoyed the satisfaction of 
knowing that “her dear George’s memory” was cleared of the slightest 
taint or shame. ‘This wag an assertion which, although it might satisfy 
her own scruples, would not, as a general rule, find unanimous ac- 
ceptance with the world at large, who might be inclined to think with 
Mare Antony, that “the evil which men do lives after them,” 
especially when aggravated by the devotion of an over-fond, and over- 
affectionate woman. 

“ Have I the pleasure of speaking to Miss Fanshawe ?” inquired the Earl. 

‘“* My name is Fanshawe,” replied the young lady. 

“ Edith—Miss Edith Fanshawe ?” he continued. 

“ Yes!” answered Edith. 

“TJ have come on some important business,” said the nobleman. 

“‘ May I beg you to be seated,” replied Edith, pointing to a chair. 

The Earl sat down, but observed, looking at Mrs. Wheatley, “ The 
business on which I come is of a peculiar nature,” 
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“‘ May I inquire what it is?” asked Edith. 

“The fact is that—it—it would, perhaps, be preferable for me to 
speak to you alone.” 

“ Alone! I have no secrets, sir, from that lady, who is my aunt,” 
replied Edith. 

‘Then whatever the business I have to communicate, I may broach 
it before her,” said the Earl, still hesitating. 

“Certainly, sir. As I said, I have no secrets from her. She is my only 
remaining relative—except,” continued Edith in a somewhat lower 
tone, ‘a brother.” 

We will not assert that the last remark produced any effect upon the 
Earl, but, had he not been so distinguished and honourable a noble- 
man, who had no cause to feel ashamed of anything he could possibly 
do, we should have fancied that a slight blush spread over his cold and 
patrician features. 

“Tn that case, then,” he continued, with an almost imperceptible 
amount of tremulousness in his voice, “I will speak plainly and 
frankly. You have lately returned from Ireland ?” 

“T have,” said Edith. 

“During your residence in that country you made the acquaintance 
of a gentleman—a nobleman—who visited the family where you were 
governess,” he said, with an effort to pronounce the word, as though 
there were something degrading in it. 

However mistaken we may have been concerning the Earl, we are 
quite certain with regard to Edith. A deep blush mantled over her 
splendid face, and she replied, in a surprised and bashful tone— 

“‘T did, sir.” 

“Oh! yes,” observed her aunt, “ you mean Viscount Aylesforth — he 
comes to see us very often, that is to say, when he is in town. He is 
a most agreeable and well behaved young man.” 

“‘ Hush, dear aunt,” said her niece, deprecatingly. 

“That is the gentleman I mean,” pursued the Earl. ‘“ As your aunt 
says, he frequently qomes to see you here. May I inquire if you have 
any notion of his object ?” 

“Oh! yes,” exclaimed Mrs. Wheatley, “of course. He means 

“Aunt, aunt,” said Edith, interrupting her; then, turning to the 
Earl, she continued: “ May I inquire your object in asking a question 
on a matter which can concern me alone ?” 

“T beg your pardon—you are wrong. It concerns others—deeply. 
You may not be aware that Viscount Aylesforth is engaged to be 
married to a lady belonging to one of the noblest families in England 
—to one in his own sphere.” 

Edith’s face became ashy pale. She looked at the Earl for some 
time without uttering a word, while a violent tremor shot through her 
body. At last she said, in a dull, husky voice,— 

“ What of that, sir ?” 

“ What of that ?” said her aunt, before the Earl could reply, “ what 
of that, Edith dear? Why, if it were true, the Viscount would 
be one of the worst, the most wicked young men who ever lived. 
But it is not true, 1am sure, This gentleman is mistaken. Besides, 
how should he know ?—a person we have never seen before,” 
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“Please, dear aunt, do not interrupt us,” said Edith. “As my aunt 
observes, sir, we have not the honour of your acquaintance, and, sup- 
posing your assertion at all concerned me, before I could allow it any 
degree of credit, I must learn who you are, and by what right you 
enter on a subject of so peculiar a nature.” 

The calm dignity with which Edith spoke impressed even the Earl, 
strange as the fact may appear. 

“Tam the Earl of Haughtlihurst, madam,” he answered, “ the Vis- 
count’s father.” 

This announcement produced its effect upon both Edith and her 
aunt, but the effect was very different in the two cases. Edith felt a 
sickly chill at her heart, a sentiment of coming evil, which she could 
not conquer; but Mrs. Wheatley immediately experienced a rather 
pleasing change of opinion. She was beginning to take ‘a dislike to 
their visitor, but, directly she knew who he was, she looked upon him 
in a favourable ‘light. Poor old lady! she was not the only person 
who can never see a peer of the realm save with his coronet on his head 
and his ermine robes falling aristocratically from his shoulders. 

“From what has reached my ears, madam,” resumed the Earl, after 
a pause, ‘ my son has held out hopes—if, indeed, he has not explicitly 
avowed his determination of making you his wife. It is my duty to 
inform you that those hopes will never be fulfilled.” 

“ Because you would withhold your consent?” inquired Edith, in a 
low, calm voice. 

“No; but because the Viscount’s intentions are not what you sup- 
pose them to be—because he never seriously thought of making you 
his wife.” 

“ My Lord,” said Edith, slowly and emphatically, “I have your 
assertion that he will not make me his wife ; I have your son’s assertion 
that he will.” 

“You have?” exclaimed the Earl, interrupting her, and unable to 
restrain his feelings at the corroboration of what he most dreaded, and 
what he had, up to that moment, refused, in Spite af his own convictions, 
to believe. “Y ou have ?” 

“ Yes, I have,” replied Edith; “and you must forgive me for what I 
am about to say. Your son is a nobleman and a gentleman as well as 
yourself. Your son, I firmly believe, is a most honourable man. With 
yourself I am not so well acquainted ; you must, therefore, pardon me 
if, in the face of two assertions, one made by him, the other advanced 
by you, I should prefer, until I have cause to do the contrary, believing 
the former.” 

** Madam !”’ exclaimed the Earl, unable to command his temper, at 
the fact of his veracity being questioned by one so much beneath him 
in everything except natural gifts, which, of course, count as nothing 
when weighed in the scale against those bestowed by the Heralds’ 
College, ‘‘ Madam, you forget yourself. Would you give me to under- 
stand I lie ?” 

“My Lord!” returned Edith, pale but rigid as a beautiful statue, 

“it is you who forget yourself. You forget that you are addressing 
two ladies, who must appeal to your own sense of what is due to them 
for protection.” 
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It was long since such language had been addressed to the Earl of 
Haughtlihurst, but there was something about the manner of her 
who employed it which lent it weight, for he rejoined, in a milder tone— 

“Excuse me. I was annoyed for the moment at your doubts, 
which, in self-justification, I must immediately dispel, however un- 
grateful the task may be. So far from entertaining towards you the 
sentiments you fancy, my son, I regret to say, is wanting in the 
common respect which your good qualities should command. He openly 
boasts in the mess-room and his club of his intimacy with you, in terms 
which cannot fail to expose you to suspicions which—which——” 

“My Lord !” said Edith, “ what you say is ” she did not con- 
clude the sentence. The convulsive heaving of her breast, and the 
wild agonising look of her eye showed plainly enough that emotion 
deprived her of utterance. 

“ Ido not require you to trust to my word alone, as you have 
already expressed your unwillingness to do so, but I will furnish you 
with a proof which I think you cannot doubt. Do you know that hand ?” 

So saying, the Earl took from his pocket-book a letter, which he 
gave Edith. 

“‘Edward’s hand!” she muttered, as she cast her eye over the paper, 
at the top of which the Viscount’s crest was stamped. ‘ His hand.” 

“ Will you read the contents—it is not long,” said the Earl. 

Edith took up the letter, but her hand trembled so violently that she 
could not distinguish the characters. She laid the paper down again 
on the table, therefore, and then succeeded in reading as follows :— 

“Paris, December 5th, 1851, 
“ My dear Leslie, “ Hotel des Princes, 
“In reply to your short note of the 13th, I shall send you one still 
shorter, because I shall soon be able to give yon, viva voce, all the information 
you require, I applied to my Colonel for a prolongation of leave, but he refused 
me point blank. Iam sorry for this, as I was enjoying myself very much in this 
gay place. I have made a new acquaintance—une femme superbe, mon ‘cher, and 
I have serious thoughts of getting her to reside, pio tem. at least, in London, or 
wherever I may be. But of this not a word. It might reach the ears of the 
future Viscountess, or of a certain fair one, Edith Fanshave, to wit, of whom I 
daresay the fellows have told you at the mess since your return from the Cape. 
I made her acquaintauce at Belfast, when the regiment was in Ireland, and I 
would not lose it—at any rate, not for the present, without having reaped any 
fruits from my assiduons cultivation of it. So be careful and believe me, 
“Your’s ever, 
“‘ AYLESFORTH.” 





Edith returned the letter without saying a word. 

“T trust, Madam,” remarked the Earl, “you are now convinced 
of the truth of what I have told you. You are, however, at 
perfect liberty to make whatever use you choose of that letter. 
In fact, I think it would be better for all persons concerned that you 
should at once write to the Viscount, and demand an explanation.” 

“T will, my Lord,” returned Edith. 

“T have now concluded my task, which, however hurtful to my 
feelings, amounted to a duty. I knew that my son would not—that he 
could not marry you, and from what I had heard of your character and 
acccomplishments, I determined to save you—pardon me—to put you 
on your guard. Having done thus much, allow me to say that if I 
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could in any way be useful to you, should you wish to leave this 
neighbourhood ; could I in any way advance your prospects, you may 
command me, and if any sum”— 

“What! my Lord! money from you to me while this accusation 
remains unanswered. I receive money ! when I shall have perchance to 
tell you, boldly and openly, you have been guilty ofa falsehood—no, my 
Lord—I should have forfeited the privilege of treating you as an equal!” 

Despite the presumption in the last sentence, the Earl replied 
courteously : 

“* But, Madam, ifthe charge is substantiated” — 

“Tf it is,” observed Edith, interrupting him, “all communication 
between your son and myself will be broken off for ever. What claim 
should I then have upen your bounty? It would then be charity, 
nothing else, and, as long as I have health and reason left, I am no fit 
object for charity. I thank you, however, for your kindness, and I 
wish you good morning, my Lord !” 

The mode in which the last words were uttered admitted of no 
reply. The Earl merely said: ‘ Good morning, ladies,” and, bowing 
to them, left the room. 

Immediately he was gone, the calm and forced dignity hitherto 
displayed by Edith disappeared: eagerly clutching the letter, she read 
it over several times, first hurriedly, and then slowly, looking at each 
separate word, as if to convince herself it was really what she thought 
it. She then examined the signature, not because she doubted its 
genuineness, but because she fancied she might have read it awrong. 
She then turned to the crest at the top, and, finally, bursting into a 
paroxysm of bitter tears, exclaimed : 

“Oh! Aunt! Aunt! Can this be true!” 

Her aunt naturally told her that it could not; that such a thing 
was impossible, and such an idea preposterous. She went on to 
state, however, that she had never been quite sure of the Viscount’s 
intentions. It had alway struck her that, except in novels, noble- 
men did not marry poor girls. The Viscount was, perhaps, an excep- 
tion, and, all things considered, she thought he was. Still if it was not 
right to doubt a Viscount, it was still less right to doubt an Earl, and 
so the best plan would be the one proposed by the Earl, that Edith 

should write at once. 

The good old lady had gone on for some time, divided betyeen her 
love for her niece and her veneration for the peerage, before she dis- 
covered that Edith had swooned in her chair, and, consequently, not de- 
rived much benefit from the well-meant words of consolation offered her. 
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Tuts Association is composed of two distinct and separate branches :— 
the one comprising the business of a Banx or Derosir for the Invest- 
ment of Capital ; the other the ordinary transactions of Life Assurance. 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


The object of this Department is to afford a safe and easy mode of 
Investment, and to effect important improvements in the present 
system of Monetary economy, both as regards the security afforded to 
the Public and the rate of interest realised. 

The Bank or Deposir differs materially from that of ordinary 
Banks in the mode of investing Capital. Ultimate profit and security 
being the main objects regarded, the Board of Management principally 
employ their Funds in Loans upon vested Life Interests and other 
similar securities, and in the purchase of well-secured Reversions, a 
class of securities which, although not immediately convertible, it is 
well known yields the greatest amount of profit, combined with the most 
perfect safety. 


RATE OF INTEREST. 


The present rate of Interest is five per cent. per annum, payable half- 
yearly ; and the Board of Management confidently anticipate that a 
careful and judicious selection from securities of the above description 
will enable them to continue this rate to the depositors. 


INVESTMENT ACCOUNTS. 


Money is received daily, between the hours of Tzn and Four o'clock. 
Investment Accounts may be opened with capital of any amount, and 
increased from time to time at the convenience of Depositors. 

A Stock Voucher, signed by two Directors, is given for each sum 


deposited. 
INTEREST. 


The InterEst s payable in January and Juty, and for the con- 
venience of parties residing at a distance, may be received at the 
Branch Offices, or through Country Bankers. 


PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


Prospectuses and forms for opening accounts sent free on application. 






































THE HOUSEHOLDERS’ 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


ADAM-STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON. 








CAPITAL, £250,000. 





TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. THOMAS MILNER econ. MP. 
WILLIAM BULKELEY GLASSE, Esq., Q.C. 
WILLIAM ASHTON, Esq. 
CHARLES HULSE, Esq. 
RICHARD GRIFFITHS WELFORD, Esq. 
FRANCIS D. BULLOCK WEBSTER, Esq. 


DISTINCTIVE AND Se 28 ok ee 
The business of the a 
The Low Premium Branch ;—the Bonus, or t Srcne the Deposit Branch ;—the 
Householders’ Assurance-loan Branch. 
To obviate the difficulties which arise in the Transfer and parm ns ap of Ray ane all 
Tolicies in this Gompeny are payable to the holder, by special indorsement, wi 


‘in fourteen 
ys after Proof of Death, thus saving the expense and trouble of a Transfer Deed, as well 
the Legacy y and Probate Duty. 


The Policy will, in every othe case, be paid to the Indorsee, and thus afford increased 
facilities for the security of debts. 
GENERAL FACILITIES AND ADVANTAGES ouvageD BY THE 
COMPANY IN THE LIFE DEPARTM 
The sums Insured may be made payable to the Insurer ane ~ his attaining Sees 
fied age—or to his Heirs or Assignees at his death, —or, alternatively, to himself on 
the specified age, or to his Heirs or Assignees, if he should die e r. 
T ihalliiy ot i be: Dane de eek eee 
© secure an Ann r) 0 per annum to the on 
attaining the ee or the remainder of life.... sii £460 





Jno sadncgdes 00d agence cs cevomece oo neecgen £19 F 
To secure to himself £100, if he attains the age of Fifty, or to his H 
Assignees if he die ne RD SERN a RB I sesccseesceccees of 7 0 
The Capital, which he  tsek ealareed Pig OF INTEREST, | Loan System on 
ie Ua whic as nm en e pu 
real securities to £250,000, is divided for the couvenienan of investment and transfer, into £1 
shares, of which 10s. — will be called. 
The interest u the paid-up Capital is 6 per Cent., le half-yearly, in A and 
October, and may be received, free of charge, either a Country Banker, or the 
Agents of the Company. 


DEPOSIT INVESTMENTS, 
By which Depositors of large or small amounts secure th peotte setteg Dene their 
money being advanced on a safe system of rage redeeming snares ’ 
while they avoid the trouble, expense, and risk of pe em 
Ppt intended for investment only is received on de 





for ‘long 
hort periods, or for stated periods certain, at interest. a ‘itera _ rv ae See per 
Tauae, at the Offices of the Company, between the hours of and Four, may be 
withdrawn with interest at *ibove upon the followii Séten being given :—For sums not 
exceeding £50 one ager ve pee and not ex £100, two months; £100to £500, 
eeepegatee above that 
A certificate, Sunes by three of the Directors (binding the whole), is given with every 
deposit, countersi he Secre' 


The Interest Save le Half-year! y, on the Ist of April and on the Ist of October. 


RICHARD HODSON, Secretary. 
ADAM-STREET, ADELPHI, Lonpon. 
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